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Industrial Workers of the World Preamble 
(as amended 1908) 

The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. 
There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among 
millions of working people, and the few, who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production, and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of industries into 
fewer and fewer hands makes the trade unions unable to cope with the 
ever growing power of the employing class. The trade unions foster 
a state of affairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another set of workers in the same industry, thereby helping defeat one 
another in wage wars. Moreover, the trade unions aid the employing 
class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class have 
interests in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the working 
class upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all its 
members in any one industry, or in all industries if necessary, cease to 
work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus 
making an injury to one an injury to all. Instead of the conservative 
motto, “A fair day's wage for a fair day’s work,” we must inscribe on our 
banner the revolutionary watchword, “Abolition of the wage system.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 
capitalism. The army of production must be organized, not only for the 
everyday struggle with capitalists, but also to carry on production when 
capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organizing industrially we 
are forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the old. 


Principles of Revolutionary Syndicalism (Exrracrts) 
Adopted December 1922 by the 

Berlin Congress of the International Workers Association (AIT) 
I. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on the class struggle, seeks 
to establish the unity and solidarity of all manual and intellectual workers 
into economic organizations fighting for the abolition of both the wage 
system and the State. Neither the State nor political parties can achieve 
the economic organization and emancipation of labor. 
II. Revolutionary Syndicalism maintains that economic and social 
monopolies must be replaced by free, self-managed federations of agri- 
cultural and industrial workers united in a system of councils. 
III. The two-fold task of Revolutionary Syndicalism is to carry on the 
daily struggle for economic, social and intellectual improvement in the 
existing society, and to achieve independent self-managed production 
and distribution by taking possession of the earth and the means of 
production. Instead of the State and political parties, the economic 
organization of labor. Instead of government over people, the adminis- 
tration of things. 
IV. Revolutionary Syndicalism is based on the principles of federalism, 
free agreement and grassroots organization from the base upwards into 
local, district, regional and international federations united by shared 
aspirations and common interests. 
V. Revolutionary Syndicalism rejects nationalism, the religion of the 
State, and all arbitrary frontiers, recognizing only the self-rule of natural 
communities freely enjoying their own way of life, constantly enriched 
by the benefits of free association with other federated communities. 
VI. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on economic direct action, 
supports all struggles not in contradiction with its principles —the strike, 
the boycott, the sit-in, and other forms of direct action developed by the 
workers in the course of their struggles leading to labor’s most effective 
weapon, the General Strike, prelude to social revolution. 
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Voters Don’t Matter 


Many people are excited at the change of administration, hoping 
that their lives will get better now that the Orange Demon has 
relocated to Florida (and perhaps, ultimately, to a tour of federal 
and state prisons). But, as Zhe Nation’ Eric Alterman (hardly a 
radical) reminds us in his final column, we need to “Focus on the 
Fundamentals.” The state is not, never has been, and never will 
be, an instrument for our emancipation. 

Alterman makes a very simple point: Voters don’t matter. 
Studies show that voters play no significant role in shaping public 
policy (instead this is dominated by economic elites); that politi- 
cians believe people are much more conservative than they really 
are; that the rich, often hiding their efforts through dark money 
groups, dominate both parties; and that misinformation spread by 
elite-dominated media poisons public discourse, spreading misin- 
formation that causes many people to vote against their interests. 

“(I]f we look beneath the surface of our elections, we see a 
culture of plutocracy that has enabled the creation of an autocracy 
based on a foundation of purposeful disinformation.” 

This is not cause for despair. The rich and powerful are and 
always have been a tiny minority, and so must rely on deception and 
violence to maintain control and keep workers — the great major- 
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ity — in our place. But if we organize in our workplaces and in our 
communities, spaces where our fellow workers can see reality for 
themselves and are well positioned to act in our own interests, we 
can cut through the lies, build real power, and create a new world. 


We Need to Channel Our Anger 

‘The Rand Corporation reports that workers’ wages on average have 
stayed flat (when adjusted for inflation) over the last 45 years, even 
as GDP nearly doubled. An interviewee on NPR’s Marketplace 
suggested that workers maintained their standard of living only 
by replacing one-earner households with two earners. There’s lots 
of problems with that analysis, beginning with the fact that both 
adults in a great many households were already holding down 
full-time jobs in the 1970s, and while they may have taken on a 
third job or overtime to try to keep their heads above water, there 
are real limits to how many hours people can work and so millions 
of workers simply have less money to live on than 45 years ago. 

Falling real wages are aggravated by the decades-long assault on 
health care and retirement benefits, forcing many workers to keep 
working into their 70s or beyond. And, of course, it’s expensive 
to work longer hours — with less time at home people have to buy 
more prepared foods, spend more on transportation, job out the 
laundry or other chores, pay for childcare, etc. Is it any wonder 
that our fellow workers are angry? The challenge is to get them to 
recognize who is responsible, and to channel that anger in more 
productive directions. 

Eight years ago, Sarah Palin used to tauntworkers, asking “How's 
that hopey, changey thing working out for you?” She wanted to 
increase the power of the rich, and grind us even further into the 
dirt, but she had a point. Workers lost ground during the Obama 
administration. Wages and benefits continued their decades-long 
decline, our unions continued atrophying, speed-ups and precari- 
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ousness accelerated, the NLRB kept facilitating union-busting, 
OSHA turned a blind eye to dangerous working conditions, and 
the rich kept getting richer and more powerful. People may have 
hoped for change, but they didn’t get it. 

Now the Democrats control both houses of Congress and 
the presidency, and we can expect more of the same. The next few 
years will highlight the bankruptcy of electoralism and the need to 
build real power, on the job and in our communities. This is the 
time to step up our efforts, to shatter the illusions, to point out 
everywhere and loudly that the working class and the employing 


class have nothing in common. 


What Price a Worker’s Life? $5,950 
And that much only because FedEx was running work conditions 
it knew to be unsafe and had promised to fix. The fine for killing a 
worker through unsafe conditions was originally $7,000, but it was 
reduced after FedEx once again promised to do better in the future. 

In 2016, a FedEx worker fell and became trapped between the 
catwalk shed been standing on and the wheeled platform carry- 
ing a shipping container. The Tennessee Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration asked FedEx to investigate itselfand suggest 
corrective action. FedEx promised to train workers on safe work 
methods, and the agency closed the case. 

Three years later, a strikingly similar incident at the same loca- 
tion killed a 23-year-old temporary worker. This time TOSHA did 
an on-site investigation, concluding that FedEx was aware of the 
hazards, but had not done enough to fix the problem. 


Union Workers Keep Their Jobs 
Union membership increased on a percentage basis last year, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The percentage of 
workers who were members of unions in 2020 rose 0.5 percent to 
10.8%, the first increase in several years. 

The number of workers belonging to U.S. unions (14.3 mil- 
lion) declined by 321,000. However, total employment was down 
9.6 million on the year. Evidently, even in their current eviscer- 
ated state, unions make it more difficult to fire workers — forcing 
employers to consider alternatives (including keeping workers on 
the job with health and safety measures). 

Private sector union membership rose slightly to 6.3 percent, 
up from 6.2% in 2019. Public sector union rates also increased, 
to 34.8 percent. There are now 7.2 million public and 7.1 million 
private sector union workers in the United States. 


National anti-Labor Repression Board 
The union-busting law firm popularly knownas Hitler Mussolini is 
concerned about the rise of minority unions, and is warning clients 
that the Biden NLRB might return to what it ludicrously character- 
izes as the Obama Board's efforts to assist workers in organizing to 
improve conditions. Much of their analysis is simply wrong. The 
shysters claim minority unions are illegal, for example, but the 
NLRA explicitly “protects” (to the extent its toothless provisions 
protect anything) concerted activity, and there is no legal bar to 
bosses meeting with workers engaged in such activity (absent a 
union having been recognized as the exclusive bargaining agent) 
to negotiate a resolution to'their grievances. 


Biden did fire the NLRB’s chief attorney in his first week, 
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through the Board itself continues to be dominated by Republi- 
cans. Shortly before the firing, the NLRB upheld company rules 
prohibiting workers from sharing information about wages (the 
Board denied the rule does this, but its language is clear), requir- 
ing them to “demonstrate respect for the Company” and “not 
engage in behavior that reflects negatively on the Company.” Only 
bootlickers, it seems, have any rights — and then only because 
they have demonstrated that they will never exercise them. The 
union-busting attorneys sharing this good news with their clients 
call these “commonsense rules.” This entire rotten system must go! 

The Board also upheld the bosses’ “right” to monitor workers’ 
movements and activities at work (or on work-issued equipment — 
if youre working from home you might consider having separate 
phones and computers for non-work purposes), to search lockers, 
handbags and cars at the workplace, etc. Bosses aren’t supposed to 
search for union cards and leaflets (assuming they're not investigat- 
ing unlawful distribution of these during worktime and the like), 
but if they have a “legitimate” business reason (e.g., checking for 
theft or drug use or badmouthing the boss on social media) they 
can search you without any of the probable cause limitations that 
police are theoretically subject to. If they discover union material, 
it would be illegal to discipline you for that (assuming you werent 
using company resources to make it). But that doesn’t mean super- 
visors wont keep an eye on you, looking for some other pretext... 

In a likely-to-be-reversed action the Board also issued a 
complaint arguing that Yotel Boston management gave improper 
assistance to the union by reaching a neutrality deal and then rec- 
ognizing Unite HERE when it secured majority support. Evidently, 
the NLRB regional attorney believes management is obliged to 
fight unions tooth and nail, threaten and fire union activists, etc. 


Worked to Death 
A worker at a Florida residential facility for the disabled died in 
a car accident on her way to work, after working 85 straight days 
without a break, including 52 16-hour shifts. She was a member 
of the American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, which says that workers are routinely forced to work 
massive overtime. Two workers were previously fired for refusing 
consecutive 16-hour shifts; AFSCME responded by filing a griev- 


ance, rather than with direct action. 


The Rich Get Richer 
Writing in the Jan. 26 NewYork Times, columnist Robert Gebeloff 
notes, “Bad economies usually hurt both workers and investors. 
Only the first part has been true this time.” As the economy has 
collapsed under the weight of the pandemic, he notes, the stock 
market has been booming —causing economic inequality to explode. 

“Lower-wage workers were disproportionately affected by the 
job losses, ... [as] Americans benefited from gains in share prices.” 
But who are those “Americans”? The Federal Reserve's 2019 Survey 
of Consumer Finances shows that although the distribution of 
income is unequal, ownership of stocks is even more so. As a result, 
to quote the title of a table accompanying his article, “When the 
Stock Market Rises, So Does Inequality.” 

The bottom half of American households essentially own no 
stock (the table says 0%, but there may be some rounding involved), 
and about 1% of “equities” if assets indirectly held through pen- 
sion plans and such are included. The bottom 80 percent hold 3% 
of direct stock investments (7% of overall equities). But the top 
1 percent hold 51% of stocks. So a booming stock market helps 
them quite a bit, and the rest of us not so much. 


Fourteen percent of individual income flowed to the top 1 
percent in 2019 —a share sure to have risen during the pandemic. 
But that is nothing compared to the super-rich’s total wealth. 

In addition to controlling 38% of the value of all equities, the 
top 1 percent control 18% of the value of residential real estate, 
24% of the cash held in bank accounts, and 51% of the value of 
accounts that directly hold individual stocks. 

“The disparities in wealth in the United States were already 
growing heading into the pandemic in 2020,” Gebeloff concludes. 
“Thirty years ago, the top 5 percent ofAmericans controlled just over 
half of the nation’s wealth. By last year, that figure was approach- 
ing two-thirds of wealth, and based on how the economy went in 
2020, it wouldn't be surprising if that threshold was breached.” 


No Jobs To Be Had 


Only a mainstream economist or some other right-wing ideologue 
would be surprised by this, but new research shows that unemployed 
workers aren't taking jobs because there aren't any jobs out there. 
The number of applicants per job posted has risen dramatically, but 
the politicians are slashing unemployment benefits in the evident 
belief that people have to be literally starving to death or living 
on the streets before they would even consider working for a boss. 

Republican Senator Lindsey Graham says the only way an 
extension of the $600 supplemental jobless benefit would make 
it through the Senate is “over my dead body.” Whatever it takes... 


Uob Satety Regulators Ipnore 
Covid-19 Deaths and Infections 


Meatpackers are successfully fighting workers compensation cases 
from tens of thousands of workers who came down with Covid-19 
(at least 262 died) when they were forced to keep working on 
crowded assembly lines. The bosses say workers can’t prove they 
got the virus on the job (instead of, say, commuting to work or 
hanging out with family members who also worked at the plant). 

A UFCW official representing 3,000 JBS workers in Colorado 
says the meatpacker did not start providing protective gear until 
workers were already dying. That’s criminal, of course, but why 
didn’t the union encourage workers to shut down the lines until 
conditions were safe? There was a time when unions had health and 
safety committees on the job to enforce safe working conditions, 
instead of begging the bosses or regulators for relief. 

When workers die of Covid-19, the Occupational Safety & 
Health Administration lets the bosses decide whether the death is 
work-related. Most of the time they decide it’s not, and so dont have 
to report them. Last year, only 2% of Covid-19-related workplace 
safety complaints resulted in an OSHA inspection. As a result, the 
epidemic sweeps through workplaces uncontrolled, and with no 
official record of these workplace deaths. 

A Reuters investigation identified 106 U.S. workplaces where 
workers complained of slipshod pandemic safety practices and 
regulators either never inspected the facilities or waited months 
to do so. OSHA records show that the agency never inspected 70 
of those workplaces, where at least 4,500 workers were infected 
by the coronavirus and at least 26 died. 

Reuters identified the workplace outbreaks through govern- 
ment data and news reports detailing infections and deaths. The 
news agency then examined OSHA data on workers’ complaints 
and records of resulting inspections. Reuters could not conduct 


a comprehensive examination of how OSHA responded to safety 
complaints, infections and deaths because most workplace out- 
breaks are not reported. 

As of mid-December, just 12 of the 106 facilities had been 
penalized for unsafe conditions. The complaints involved a wide 
range of workplaces, including meatpackers such as JBS and Tyson 
Foods, factories such as Tesla, casinos, e-commerce warehouses and 
nursing homes. Workers alleged failures to enforce social distancing 
and mask-wearing, managers pressuring sick employees to work, 
and no notice to workers about co-workers’ infections. 

A United Parcel Service driver in Tucson, Arizona, complained 
on March 27, 2020, that the company was taking a lax approach to 
social distancing, sanitizing equipment and quarantining workers 
with Covid-19 symptoms. He hoped an inspection of the facility 
would force changes to protect worker safety. Instead, the state arm 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Administration summarized 
his concerns in an email to management, reviewed UPS’s response 
saying everything was fine, and closed the file. 

Over the next two months, Covid-19 infected more than 40 
Tucson UPS workers, including a manager who died, according to 
interviews with UPS workers and local officials of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, which represents them. Managers often 
failed to inform employees about infected co-workers. The OSHA 
complaint had “zero effect,” according to Karla Schumann, head 
of the Teamsters local. 

Workers told Reuters that UPS only started enforcing mask- 
wearing requirements and taking other precautions after criticisms 
from the union in local media and after the manager died of Co- 
vid-19 in June. Arizona OSHA officials said the agency was not 
aware of the Tucson manager’s death until Reuters inquired about 
it, adding that the agency did not plan to investigate the matter 
because UPS told them the death was not work-related. 

The UPS outbreak was among dozens of cases identified by 
Reuters where OSHA ignored workers who reported lax pandemic 
safety practices, according to agency records. OSHA acting head 
Loren Sweatt (the Trump administration never appointed anyone 
to head the agency) told Reuters that the records do not reflect 
the totality of OSHA’ efforts to keep workers safe and “unfairly 
disparage dedicated OSHA inspectors across the country.” 

Federal and state OSHA agencies conducted 44% fewer work- 
place inspections between March — when coronavirus started to 
spread widely — and the end of December, compared to the same 
period in 2019. The decline came despite a big increase in worker 
complaints. Even in workplaces OSHA designated as “high exposure 
risk” for Covid-19 infection — mostly healthcare facilities, where at 
least 1,445 workers died last year — few complaints led to inspec- 
tions. OSHA closed out complaints from about 1,800 hospitals and 
nursing homes nationwide, but only about 15% were inspected. 
OSHA fined about one in five of those inspected facilities. 

Reuters’ review of state and federal OSHA case files obtained 
through public records requests shows that the few investigations 
that were conducted were often cursory and rarely resulted in in- 
spections. Instead, officials typically emailed employers a complaint 
summary and asked for a response within a week. If the employer 
responded, the agency closed out the case. 

OSHA rejected calls from public health experts and labor 
groups to issue an emergency standard requiring employers to 
follow infection-control practices such as mandating social distanc- 
ing, requiring masks and quarantining infected workers with pay. 


Out of 1,396 federal OSHA investigations related to Covid-19, 


the agency issued citations for just 273 of those cases through mid- 
December. That includes fines for meat-packing giants Smithfield 
Foods and JBS, both of which had severe outbreaks. Smithfield was 
fined $13,494 fora violation at its Sioux Falls, South Dakota, plant, 
where four workers died and 1,300 workers were infected. JBS’s 
$15,615 citation was for its Greeley, Colorado, plant, where six died 
and 292 tested positive. Both companies are appealing the fines. 

At Tyson Foods, testing in April 2020 showed that nearly 900 
workers in Logansport, Indiana, had contracted Covid-19. Workers 
at the pork-processing plant had flagged problems weeks before 
the outbreak, sending 13 complaints to OSHA detailing “packed” 
working conditions, alack of protective gear, and people with fevers 
continuing to show up for shifts. OSHA never inspected the site 
for Covid-19 problems, and closed the file after Tyson said it was 
working to slow the spread. 

In Las Vegas, which hosted millions of tourists during the 
pandemic, workers at 25 different resorts sent more than 60 
complaints to Nevada OSHA about lax virus safety protocols 
between June and September. Nevada OSHA conducted just one 
Covid-19-related inspection of a Vegas casino, at the Aria Resort, 
owned by MGM. That case is still open. 

At the D Las Vegas casino, a worker complained in July that 
“fifty percent of the employees at the D have tested positive,” yet 
“the employer is not notifying potentially exposed employees.”A 
spokeswoman for the D Las Vegas told Reuters that many of the 
complaints came earlier in the year, when the industry was still 
working through safety protocols for guests and workers. “It was 
an evolving process, and I think we handled it the best we could.” 
OSHA closed the case without an inspection or penalty. 

Meanwhile, Bloomberg News reports that Amazon — at least 
19,816 workers infected and eight killed — has filed suit in federal 
courtagainst New York state, complaining that the attorney general’s 
office “threatened to sue if the retail giant doesn’t comply with a 
list of demands, which include subsidizing public bus service and 
reducing production targets required of workers in its warehouses.” 
The office launched an investigation after workers — including 
organizer Chris Smalls, who was later fired — protested conditions 
at a Staten Island Amazon warehouse. Amazon wants the court 
to bar the state from seeking safety measures beyond those it has 
already implemented or seeking reinstatement for fired workers. 


Militant Worker Actions 
Around the World 


BY JOHN KALWAIC 
With global pandemic and bad economic times still ahead, many 
militant worker actions are popping up around the world. Here 
are actions from four locations around the world. 


Unifor Blockade at Windsor Assembly 
Workers at the Windsor (Ontario) Assembly Plant blocked the 
plant’s operation January 5, after a new owner announced it was 
firing the entire workforce. Sixty Auto Warehouse Co. workers 
were responsible for driving finished minivans out of the plant and 
preparing them for shipping. After acquiring the plant, MotiPark 
refused to keep any of the AWC workers under its new contract 
with Fiat Chrysler that started January 1. 

Workers launched a blockade in response. Unifor Local 444 
president Dave Cassidy said, “Nobody gets in, nobody gets out until 
we get this thing resolved.” Canadian labor officials asked Unifor to 


take down the blockade, but Local 444 refused to until MotiPark 
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agreed to negotiate. They had been meeting with MotiPark when 
Fiat Chrysler awarded the contract to them; but soon learned the 
company intended to replace Unifor workers with cheaper labor — 
claiming to have a deal for workers to be represented by the United 
Steelworkers, which denied having reached any such agreement. 
On January 11, MotiPark agreed to keep 40 of the 60 workers 
on an interim basis, ending the blockade while a complaint with 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board against MotiPark proceeds. 


Workers Riot at Indonesian Nickel Plant 
Hundreds of workers rioted at a nickel plant on Sulawesi Island 
December 14. One of the biggest nickel smelters in Indonesia, the 
plant is owned by PT Virtue Dragon Nickel Industry, a China- 
backed company. Workers demanded higher salaries and permanent 
employment for contract workers; when they were ignored the 
protest turned to rioting, torching vehicles and buildings. Five 
workers were arrested. Indonesia was a big exporter of nickel and 
supplied Chinese furniture companies; however, exports have 
recently slipped, partially due to worker unrest. 


Repression in Iraqi Kurdistan 
Public workers in the Iraqi part of Kurdistan (Basure) protested 


Int’] Day of Action Against Amazon 
Workers at seven of Amazon's 16 warehouses in Germany struck in 
November, protesting conditions and pay. The company employs 
16,000 permanent front line workers and brought in an additional 
10,000 to boost capacity during the busy holiday period. 

The Verdi trade union said that some 2,500 workers were taking 
part in the strike, which is in line with participation in actions the 
union organized in Octoberand June. Verdi and Amazon have been 
at loggerheads for seven years over Amazon's rejection of collective 
bargaining agreements for workers in the retail and mail-order 
industry. The union representing 2 million workers says Amazon's 
German workforce suffers lower wages and poorer working condi- 
tions because they are not included in the collective agreement. 

The strike was part of Amazon workers’ actions across 15 
countries carried out on Black Friday calling for increased pay 
and improved working conditions. Protest actions took place in 
Brazil, Mexico, the United States, the United Kingdom, Spain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg, Italy, Poland, India, 
Bangladesh, the Philippines and Australia. 

Garment workers in Bangladesh who manufacture clothes 
sold by Amazon also joined the protest. Union members and 
environmental groups, including the climate-focused Extinction 
Rebellion, demonstrated outside Amazon's European headquarters 
in Luxembourg. In the Philippines, contracted Amazon Ring call 
center workers, who face subhuman conditions, held a virtual 
action. At Amazon's Seattle and Northern Virginia headquarters, 
community activists from social justice organizations, including 
Justice for Muslims Collective and La ColectiVA, also held protests. 

Demands included raising workers’ wages in all Amazon ware- 
houses including premium pay during peak periods and hazard 
pay during the pandemic; reinstating all workers who have been 
fired after speaking up about workplace health and safety; giving 
unions access to Amazon worksites to speak to workers; committing 
to zero emissions by 2030; ending the sale of devices that rely on 


that their salaries had not been paid in days, in actions beginning 
Dec. 8. They were joined by other protestors in the city market 
in Sharezur, Sulaymaniyah. The crowd lit fires in the streets and 
blocked traffic, and some demonstrators set fire to the buildings of 
the ruling Kurdish parties. At one point, the forces of the Kurdish 
Democratic Party and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (nationalist 
parties governing the region) fired on demonstrators, injuring many. 


Workers Riot at iPhone Plant in India 
Workers at an iPhone factory in Bangalore, India, rioted Dec. 
12, shutting down production. A video shows many of the 2,000 
employees destroying company furniture and assembly units, and 
trying to set fire to cars. Overall the damage was about 4.38B rupees 
or around $60 million. The factory is owned by Taiwanese-owned 
company Wriston. Around 100 workers were arrested. 

Workers are not being paid the amount promised when they 
signed up for the job. Engineering graduates were promised Rs 
21,000 per month ($287), but salaries were reduced to Rs 16,000 
and then to Rs 12,000 ($164). Non-graduates’ monthly salaries 
were reduced to Rs 8,000. Some workers said their pay was as low 
as Rs 500, or about $6.83. Workers were discussing the issue after 
their shifts ended, and their anger boiled into property destruction. 
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mass surveillance practices, such as Amazon Ring; and paying taxes 
in full where economic activity occurs. 


Huge General Strike in India 
On November 26, India witnessed the biggest organized strike in 
human history. Over 250 million workers and farmers, along with 
allies among students, feminists and civil society groups, partici- 
pated in the nationwide strike. The strike is part of a response to an 
unprecedented attack on workers’ rights and farmers’ protections 
by the right-wing government of prime minister Narendra Modi. 

Thousands of farmers from states around Delhi broke through 
blockade after blockade erected by police and marched to the city. 
The police repeatedly used water canons on them but failed to 
break their spirit. 

The strike was organized by a coalition of workers’ and farmers’ 
movements, with 10 national union confederations and the umbrella 
group, All India Kisan Sangharsh [Farmers’ Struggle] Coordination 
Committee (AIKSCC), that consists of over 200 farmers’ groups. 
Women’s rights groups, student unions and various civil society 
organizations also participated in the strike. 

Some of the key demands contained in the 12-point charter 
put forward by the organizers include withdrawal of a series of 
laws recently passed by the Modi government repealing key labor 
and farm price protections, a rollback in recent disinvestment poli- 
cies in major government-owned enterprises, implementation of 
existing welfare schemes for rural workers, and expanding welfare 
policies to aid the masses affected by the economic fallout of the 
Covid-19 pandemic. 

Workers’ and farmers’ groups brought major cities including 
Kolkata and Mumbai to a standstill, with sit-ins organized on key 
transport routes. Industrial and mining belt across East and Central 
India also witnessed a virtual shutdown. 

The strike comes at a time when the economic fallout of the 
Covid-19 pandemic has pushed India into a recession, exacerbat- 


ing existing inequalities and deprivation. India’s gross domestic 
product has declined by a record 23.9%, while unemployment 
has soared to 27%. 

Amidst the crisis, the right-wing government led by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party has implemented new amendments to labor 
codes and introduced farm bills that have reversed major historical 
progress made in workers’ rights and farm protections. 

Despite police attempts to suppress the strike several, massive 
rallies were held across the country. Unionists blockaded National 
Highway 31, a major roadway that connects the city of Kolkata, 
in the state of West Bengal. Key rail lines were also blockaded, and 
refineries in Assam, the northeastern state rich in oil and natural 
gas reserve, were shut down. 


General Strike in Myanmar 
A week after a military junta took over the country and declared 
a state of emergency, protests have spread throughout Myanmar. 
Textile workers and students quickly went on strike against the 
army takeover; an initiative whichgrew in size and scope until it 
became a nationwide general strike. 

Among the unions calling the strike was the Federation of 
General Workers Myanmar, which has worked with the syndicalist 
International Confederation of Labor. Demonstrations, strikes and 
marches continue across the country, including in the factory areas 
of Shwepyithar, Hlaingthayar and Mingalordon, in the industrial 
belt of Yangon. 

Together with other organizations of the Anti-Junta Mass 
Movement, the FGWM has signed a declaration demanding the 
abolition of dictatorship, full democracy and respect for civil lib- 
erties, repeal of the 2008 Constitution (imposed by the military) 
and the immediate release of those arrested by the army during 
the coup and the protests. 

All too often, the media focus on prominent political figures 
when reporting on events such as these. However, now, as always, 
it is the workers who make things move forward, who take to the 
streets to confront the repression, who bring the country to a halt 
with a general strike and, ultimately, who can stop the coup. 

This is not the first time that working people have risen up to 
confront military dictatorship. Wehen this happens, the army can 
only back down or unleash bloody repression. All the sections of 
ICL wish the best for our comrades in Myanmar. They know that 
they can count on our solidarity and support, as always. [ICL] 


Solidarity with CNT Gijon 
CNT Gijon (Asturias, northern Spain) are in a longstanding labor 
conflict with the owners of the cake shop La Suiza. The initial de- 
mands were for unpaid wages and respect for working conditions. 
Pickets were held and leaflets distributed. Fairly straightforward. 
However, the owners are members of the far-right party Vox and 
are well connected with local police and the bosses’ association. 
Instead of negotiating a settlement, the owners orchestrated 
an intimidation campaign. Some workers were arrested, later re- 
leased without charges, and a lawsuit was filed against the union 
for “unlawful association for the extortion of company owners.” 
If that sounds XIX century to you, that’s because it is. The 
struggle for workers’ rights of association, to form unions and to 
lawfully protest and bargain may have been settled in the early 
1800s, but not in northern Spain, not in Gijon. 
After a lot of judicial wrangling, eight union members stand 
accused of “threats, insults and coercion.” The prosecution is 


demanding three years in prison and a €60,000 fine, each. After 


several delays because of the pandemic, the trial is expected in May. 
An agricultural cooperative has donated olive oil, which is being 
sold across Europe to raise funds for the defense. 

Workers are standing firm in their defense of labor rights and in 
defiance of this intimidation campaign. Much is at stake. If union 
members can be accused of “issuing threats” for a lawful campaign 
to stop workplace abuses, a basic freedom will have been taken 


away from us. (International Confederation of Labor] 


Miners from Breza and Zenica Strike 
The miners of the remaining five companies from the Public 
Company Elektroprivreda Bosne i Hercegovine launched a warn- 
ing strike Feb. 13 in solidarity with the miners from Zenica and 
Breza. The RMU union has pledged to maintain solidarity of all 
miners across the country. 

Miners from Breza and Zenica had called a general strike for 
January 22, but canceled it after payment of December wages. The 
dispute began when the Bosnia and Herzegovina tax authorities 
blocked company accounts, halting wage and pension payments. 

The Sarajevo Times reports that the strike was suspended Feb. 
15, after January wages were paid and the government reached an 
agreement with the RMU. Union committees inspected the mines 
to ensure safety before resuming work. 


Belarus Police Raid Union Offices 
Police raided offices and homes of trade union activists, human rights 
defenders and journalists across Belarus Feb. 16. The Belarusian 
Radio and Electronic Industry Workers’ Union (REP) was raided, 
with police searching the office over the entire day. Documents and 
other items were thrown on the ground and walked over by police. 

All communication devices and laptops were seized, along with 
almost all basic documentation, including accounting documents, 
printed and campaign materials, and personal money. Officials 
refused to give a copy of the search record, or supply an inventory 
of the seized items. 

Police claim to have found a hunting shotgun cartridge in a 
couch in the kitchen, which is believed to be a provocation. 

The same morning, police searched the home of the REP law- 
yer for the Brest region, Vladimir Maley, confiscating his personal 
equipment, books and money. He was also detained. 

The apartment of the chairman of the REP primary union at 
the Minsk Motor Plant, Andrei Komlik-Yamatin, was also searched 
February 16, and he was detained for refusing to open the door. 
The next day he was sentenced to 25 days of administrative arrest 
“for disobedience to an order or request of an official on duty.” The 
whereabouts of the REP representative in Minsk, Igor Komlik, are 
currently unknown. 

The raids constitute a new round of repression by the authori- 
ties against civil society organizations that have been struggling 
against gross human rights violations committed by security forces 
following the rigged presidential elections in August 2020. 

According to the state security agency, the Investigative Com- 
mittee of Belarus, the mass searches and interrogations are aimed at 
“establishing the circumstances of the financing of protest activities” 
and were carried out as part of criminal proceedings under Article 
342 of the Criminal Code on the “organization and preparation 
of actions that grossly violate public order.” 

IndustriALL Global Union insists that the international com- 
munity will continue to support the Belarusian people, workers 
and trade unions in their struggle for democracy and human rights, 
and to oppose the repression of civil society. {LabourStart] 
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Lost Causes and Stolen Elections 


BY JEFF STEIN 
After the pro-slavery forces lost the American Civil War, unrepen- 
tant military traitors and white supremacists began to construct a 
historical myth. This myth is known as “The Lost Cause.” 

[I]t is fair to say there are two independent versions of the 

war. On the one hand there is the history of the war, the 

account of what in fact happened. On the other there is what 

Gaines Foster calls the “Southern interpretation” of the event. 

... This version, touching almost all aspects of the struggle, 

originated in the Southern rationalizations of the war. Then 

it spread to the North and became a national phenomenon. 

In the popular mind, the Lost Cause represents the national 

memory of the Civil War; it has been substituted for the 

history of the war. 

The Lost Cause is therefore an American legend, an American 

version of the great sagas like Beowulf and the Song of 

Roland. Generally described, the legend tells us that the 

war was a mawkish and essentially heroic and romantic 

melodrama, an honorable sectional duel, a time of martial 

glory on both sides [Robert E. Lee and the southern generals 
in particular], and triumphant nationalism. 
— Garry W. Gallagher, Introduction, 
The Myth of the Lost Cause and Civil War History, p.12 

The elements of the Lost Cause myth are a denial that slavery 
and the advancement of slavery outside the original southern states 
was not the cause of the war, but ironically somehow abolitionists 
had provoked the war, these two “facts” being mutually contra- 
dictory. Another is that secession of the southern states was legal, 
disregarding the fact that the Black people who were enslaved had no 
representation in that decision. Other rationalizations were that the 
secessionist generals and politicians were Christian saints fighting a 
holy war, that slavery would have died “naturally” [as ifany property 
owner would voluntarily give up property, especially property as 
valuable as a human being], and that if it had been a “fair fight” 
instead of being overwhelmed by Northern industry, the superior 
southern generals and soldiers would have won [disregarding the 
role of Black soldiers fighting for freedom on the Northern side]. 

It was in no small part the myth of the Lost Cause that allowed 
the North to justify the end of reconstruction in the south and 
replace it with Jim Crow, the institutional racism of segregation. 
Jim Crow was not only prevalent in the south but in northern states 
as well. It was not until the Civil Rights revolution of the 1960s 
that Black activists and their left-wing supporters rolled back the 
most obvious laws and practices of Jim Crow. But the Lost Cause 
did not die, it morphed into a new myth: the myth of the Liberal 
Elite (the abolitionist provocateurs), using the federal government 
and the resources of the “Deep State” (conducting an unfair fight), 
with the help of rigged elections of illegal voters (brown-skinned 
immigrants and Blacks, i.e. the freed slaves). 

Donald Trump has always been a master of marketing and 
branding. This does not mean he is a good businessman. His 
business failures are legend, leaving numerous bankruptcies and 
cheated investors and contractors in his wake. But to be good at 
marketing only requires a mastery of bullshit, and a bunch of 
gullible suckers to buy the bullshit. Trump knew an opportunity 
when he saw one. He knew the Republican Party was ripe for 
a takeover by someone who could sell the myth of the Liberal 
Elite-Deep State-Black Voter conspiracy that Republicans were 
using to justify their voter suppression efforts to win elections. He 


would give it a name “MAGA,” Make America Great Again. By 
electing himself as president, the one man [should we say “saintly 
leader”?] who could destroy the Deep State, America could return 
to Jim Crow. According to Trump insiders, he had no intention of 
actually winning and governing. Much better if he lost, then he 
could create a media empire around his “stolen election.” ‘Trump 
stole the myth of the Lost Cause and changed it to the myth of 
Stolen Election, beginning with his leap onto the bandwagon of 
the Birther conspiracy around Barack Obama's election as the first 
Black president. For what was Obama, but the terror of Recon- 
struction come again, drawing on the images of black politicians 
out of Zhe Klansman (film as “Birth of a Nation’)? 

The problem for Trump’s narrative was that the Republicans 
stole the 2016 election by suppressing voters. Winning was never 
part of Trump’s marketing plan. Instead of destroying the state, 
he became responsible for maintaining it and he had no clue of 
how to govern. At first Trump tried farming it out. He filled his 
presidential cabinet with Republican insiders, corporate cronies, 
and military generals. The problem was some of them took their 
mandates seriously, objecting to Trump’s incompetence and bla- 
tant corruption, and so had to be fired. Loyalty has always been 
more important to Trump than competence, as demonstrated by 
his numerous business failures. Gradually any cabinet member or 
administrator that showed a shred of competence was replaced 
with yes men and stooges. The result was the Covid disaster that 
has killed nearly half a million Americans. That Trump lost his 
re-election campaign is no surprise. The only surprise is that it 
came as close as it did. 

Rather than concede his loss, Trump has fallen back on his 
original plan. He sells himself as the Robert E. Lee of the Stolen 
Election. Just as the American Civil War did not end with Lee's 
surrender at Appomattox Courthouse, but continued with the 
Lost Cause myth, Trumpism will continue as the Stolen Election 
myth. It is up to us to make sure that a new regime of Jim Crow 
and a revival of the KKK terror does not follow. 


Arab Spring: Failed Revolution? 


EXCERPTED FROM TUNISIAN ANARCHIST UNION 
It seems as if there is a predetermined pattern or a pre-equipped 
program for all the so-called [Arab Spring revolutions], demonstra- 
tions against a corrupt and decaying old authority, suppressed by 
the regime’s police forces, the army intervenes to stop the repression 
after a while and declares itself a neutral force outside the regime 
and rule among the political forces. ... 

In all the Arab Spring revolutions, ... the Islamists always end 
up handing over power to the former regime ... and the revolution- 
ary movement ends in a worse economic and political situation. ... 

These were not revolutions, but rather limited uprisings resulting 
from the restlessness of the middle class... These revolutions lacked 
any real class dimension or even a biased economic program for 
the poorer classes, and lacked the courage to depart from obeying 
the state. ... [This is] not what we anarchists are fighting for. 

We do not underestimate its value as a school to train the street 
and the masses, and an instrument to expose and expose the entire 
state system, but we believe and strive for a class revolution by 
masses of hard-working people in order to destroy the authority of 
the state and give power and wealth for real hard-working people. 


Pipelines, Pandemics 


& Capital's Death Cull: 
A Green Syndicalisi View 


BY JEFF SHANTZ 

A central position of green syndicalism is that ecological destruc- 
tion, labor exploitation, dispossession of commons and colonial 
violence are all interconnected. That is, the health and wellbeing 
of nature and the working class (most broadly), the dispossessed, 
are undermined, threatened and destroyed by capital’s pursuit of 
accumulation, property and profit. The drive by capital for profit 
renders all — human communities, individuals and elements of 
nature (including entire ecosystems) — as means to accumulation, 
up to a planetary level. Inhabitants of the planet are reduced to 
means to an end, their destruction assured in a system that affords 
them value or purpose solely on the basis of capital’s desires and 
calculations. 

We can see this within any industry, within any capitalist 
enterprise. It is perhaps most clearly apparent, in an unadorned 
fashion, in extractives industries like mining, logging or oil, where 
the consumption of nature (as resources) for profit leaves ecosys- 
tems ruined, where workers are forced to labor in dangerous, often 
deadly, conditions, and where it is all is carried out through direct 
dispossession, invasion and occupation of Indigenous lands and 
through processes of mass killing, even genocide. And when it is 
all done, little remains except the traces of profit that have been 
extracted and taken elsewhere. 

These intersections have come to the forefront with particular 
clarity under conditions of the Covid-19 pandemic. The death cult 
of capital is on full display in all its variety of ways. 


Extractives Industry Outbreaks 

Over the Fall of 2020 and Winter of 2021 several Covid-19 
outbreaks were confirmed at sites of some of the most destructive 
resource industry sites in so-called British Columbia, affecting 
dozens of workers and threatening entire communities, especially 
Indigenous communities, in remote northern areas. Almost the 
entirety of what is claimed as British Columbia is unceded (that 
is stolen and occupied) Indigenous lands. 

Health officials declared Covid outbreaks at several project sites, 
including the Site C dam construction project near Fort St. John, 
the LNG Canada Project natural gas liquefaction and export facility 
in Kitimat (on the northern coast), the Coastal GasLink fracked 
gas pipeline being constructed from Dawson Creek to Kitimat, 
a tunnel being twinned near Kitimat for Rio Tinto’s aluminum 
smelter, and the Trans Mountain Pipeline twinning to move tar 
sands bitumen from Edmonton to Burnaby. The baseline number 
of workers for all five of the projects is 1,460 with that number 
scheduled to rise to 4,080 by mid-February 2021. 

Health officials declared Covid outbreaks at two sites along the 
Coastal GasLink fracked gas pipeline. Northern Health reported 
that 27 workers employed by contractor Pacific Atlantic Pipeline 
Construction had tested positive for the coronavirus at two ac- 
commodation sites. They also reported a third Covid outbreak at a 
LNG Canada Project site near Kitimat, and noted that workers had 
been working at and moving between the two construction sites. 


Threats to Indigenous Health 
Extractives projects, by definition, represent attacks on Indigenous 
people and communities, on their health, safety, security and sover- 
eignty. They destroy homes, food sources, cultural sites, practices, 
and knowledge, relationships with the natural world, and ways of 
living. ‘They are, as they have always been, central acts of genocide. 

Indigenous people have raised the dangerous impacts on their 
communities as especially damning aspects of the Covid outbreaks 
at the work camps and work sites. Molly Wickham, an organizer 
of Wet’suwet’en land defense against Coastal GasLink, has raised 
the extreme health problems Indigenous communities are dealing 
with as ongoing effects of colonialism. As she put it: “Many Indig- 
enous people have underlying health conditions because of all of 
the impacts of colonization. We have higher rates of diabetes and 
higher rates of heart disease. Our people are at greater risk of dying.” 

The BC Centre for Disease Control has identified the higher risks 
of Covid for Indigenous people near the extractives industry sites. 
In a guidance document prepared for industrial sites the BCCDC 
recommended that employers limit the interactions workers have 
in surrounding towns. Indigenous land defenders and local doctors 
alike have raised concerns about the presence of workers, most of 
whom are from outside locales. They note the substantial growth 
of out of town workers in the region as construction progresses. 

As Molly Wickham, who lives near the work area, explains: 
“We have been concerned about not just the man camps, but the 
fact that a lot of the workers are living in our communities and 
hotels. They're going back and forth every day. The whole territory 
is just crawling with workers. They have helicopters flying overhead 
at least two or three times a day, both surveillance helicopters and 
industry helicopters slinging materials in and out of the territory. 
It's a war zone out there.” 

These industrial projects operate under a provincial jobs 
mandate to hire local and Indigenous workers. So local workers, 
who work along with workers who might be newly arrived from 
elsewhere, also come back to homes in their communities. 


Workers Raise Alarms, 
Capital Disregards Them 


Green syndicalists insist that workers, who deal with work processes 
directly every day, are uniquely positioned to identify ecological 
and health impacts of industrial operations. And that workers 
also have essential insights into transforming or ending produc- 
tion in ways that center health and wellbeing, for people and for 
the planet. Workers are regularly at the forefront of raising alarms 
about harmful industrial practices. 

In the months before the Covid outbreaks at the industrial sites 
in BC, numerous workers raised a range of serious concerns about 
cleaning procedures in common areas, rooms and work spaces, and 
how these could make workers vulnerable to Covid. Their efforts 
brought inspections by WorkSafeBC (the provincial occupational 
health and safety agency) in both August and October of 2020. 

Health documents also showed that an earlier inspection by 
WorkSafeBC, under prompting by workers, of the Site C dam 
work camp's sewage treatment facility on March 19 found that 
that facility did not have a plan to sufficiently protect workers from 
pathogens, body fluids, human waste or mold, in addition to Covid. 

Workers have also pressed their concerns about inadequate 
Covid measures at LNG Canada sites. Industrial janitors work- 
ing at the LNG Canada site for a subcontractor, Dexterra, raised 
numerous complaints about unsatisfactory and inefficient Covid 
protocols over the course of several months. They reported that their 
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work teams were not provided with adequate personal protective 
equipment, including basics like masks and gloves. 

Workers are transported between different facilities on the 
project sites, with six or seven workers squeezed into small vans. 
They spend 10 to 11 hours cleaning each day. One worker retired 
and brought Covid home to his family. 


Calls to Shut it Down 

Health care workers have also come forward to raise their opposition 
to continued development on the extractives projects. With the 
Covid numbers growing, more than 180 frontline health workers 
signed an open letter to the Provincial Health Officer Dr. Bon- 
nie Henry. The letter called on the provincial health authority to 
immediately shut down all industrial work camps on Indigenous 
territories. The letter read, in part: 

To put the interests of economy and industry ahead of Indig- 

enous lives is not public health. To put Indigenous Elders 

and youth at further risk in the midst of a pandemic is to say 

quite clearly that Indigenous lives still do not matter in BC. 

As health professionals, we have a responsibility to uphold 

the current and future health of these communities, which 

are now under threat from the continuing of Coastal GasLink 

(LNG) work and man camps. 

These calls to stop the developments came shortly after a 
detailed report by an independent review panel that documented 
deep and widespread racism against Indigenous people within 
health care in British Columbia. The substantial report filled 224 
pages with evidence of racism and its profoundly negative impacts 
on treatment and health outcomes for Indigenous people. It also 
detailed the greater health risks facing Indigenous people as inter- 
generational and ongoing results of systemic racism, trauma and 
poverty resulting from colonization and genocide. 

A former chief medical officer for Northern Health added his 
voice to these calls. He pointed out the absurdity of designating 
inessential industrial activity as essential. He concluded: 

I think we're in for a rough ride. The worry about our local 

hospitals and our local staff being overwhelmed, burned out 

and having difficulty coping, that’s becoming a pretty clear 
reality. Our communities need help. 

Is it industry first, or the health and safety of the population 

in the north first? They need to rethink the essential designa- 

tion and say it’s not that essential, certainly not at this price. 
Of course what governments view as essential is whatever capital 
tells them is essential. And they have acted accordingly. 


Green Syndicalist Hopes for Solidarity 
The Covid outbreaks at the extractives sites bring together shared 
interests (and shared identities) of the diverse working class — blue 
collar and white collar workers in various industries, Indigenous 
people, including site workers, and local farmers. There are several 
examples of solidarity, or possibilities of solidarity, in the responses 
to these outbreaks. 

They are confronted not only by a virus but by forces of capital 
and its drives for extraction and accumulation of value. And by a 
compliant state that knows the projects are attacks on human and 
ecological health and wellbeing, as confirmed by its own medical 
officers, but which refuses to act to shut them down because capital 
demands that they continue. 

Indigenous land defenders have, of course, long been at the 
forefront, the only ones on the front lines, of resistance against 
extractives industry developments. These include Secwepemce Tiny 
House Warriors who have built moveable tiny houses in the path of 


the TransMountain pipeline expansion. It includes the Wet'suwet'en 
checkpoints and camps blocking the path of the Coastal GasLink 
fracked gas pipeline construction. They have innovated important 
strategic and tactical examples in the face of extreme state violence, 
including assaults by militarily armed RCMP. 

Some would argue that the construction workers have interests 
opposed to other workers and Indigenous communities. And it is 
true that companies have been effective at sowing divisions. Yet, 
construction work on pipelines and dams is very short term. As 
organizers (albeit on a reformist basis) with Iron and Earth, who 
are workers in the tar sands of Alberta, have long pointed out, there 
is more work and longer term work for extractives industry and 
construction workers doing cleanup and environmental restora- 
tion and care in areas that have been damaged by these sites. Care 
and nurturing work could provide a basis for ongoing mutual 
work based on knowledge, insights and leadership of Indigenous 
communities on whose historic lands these projects are located. 

One example in 2020 saw miners walk out at Hudbay’s Lalor 
mine in northern Manitoba over their Covid-19 concerns. This 
after contractors were flown into town following a request by the 
town council that the company suspend air travel into the region. 

We see some hopeful actions coming from workers in the 
context of the northern British Columbia industrial sites as well. 
The industrial janitors voted 84 percent in favor of a strike over 
safer working conditions. Discussions have been undertaken with 
Dexterra. 


Green Syndicalism 
in the Arctic 


BY JEFF SHANTZ 

On February 4, 2021, a group of Inuit hunters set up a blockade 
of the Mary River iron ore mine on North Baffin Island. The mine 
is operated by Baffinland Iron Mines Corporation and has been 
extracting ore since 2015. Mine operations are carried out on lands 
owned by the Inuit. Blockade organizers arrived from communi- 
ties at Pond Inlet, Igloolik and Arctic Bay over concerns that Inuit 
harvesting rights are imperiled by the company’s plans to expand 
the mine and associated operations. Solidarity demonstrations have 
been held in Pond Inlet, Iqaluit, Igloolik, Naujaat and Taloyoak 
in -30C degree temperatures. 

Baffinland Iron Mines Corporation is seeking to double its 
annual mining output to 12 million metric tons. This would also 
see the corporation build a railway and increase shipping traffic 
through its port at Milne Inlet. These expansions would threaten 
land and marine wildlife along with food sources essential to Inuit 
people. The waters surrounding the port are an important habitat 
for narwhal and seals in the Canadian Arctic. The expansion also 
threatens caribou and ptarmigans. 

A fly-in location, Inuit blockaders shut down the mine's airstrip 
and trucking road, closing off access to and from the site for over a 
week. Notably this has meant that 700 workers have been stranded 
at the mine site and food, supply and worker change flights were 
suspended. Workers have been on site for at least 21 days. 

This could, obviously, have caused hostility between work- 
ers and blockaders. Certainly, the company tried to stoke such 
tensions. In a letter filed with the Nunavut Court of Justice on 


February 7, Baffinland told the protesters that their blockade was 


against federal and territorial law, and the Nunavut Agreement. In 
classic divide and conquer fashion, the company asserted: “You are 
causing significant harm by blocking a food supply and keeping 
people from returning to their families.” The company also got 
the RCMP involved. 

Yet an important development occurred a week into the block- 
ade, and after the company’s court theatrics, as stranded workers 
issued a powerful statement of solidarity with Inuit people and 
communities and the blockaders specifically. The open letter was 
signed by a “sizeable minority” of Mary River mine workers cur- 
rently stranded at the mine site (with 700 workers it represents a 
sizeable number). They have remained anonymous due to threats 
of firing leveled against them by the company. In their letter they 
assert that they recognize the Inuit, not the company, as “rightful 
custodians of the land.” 

The letter represents a significant statement of green syndi- 
calism — one that should be read, circulated, and discussed. It is 
reproduced in full here: 


The Workers’ Solidarity Letter 
This is an open letter to the protesters at Baffinland Mary River 
mine site from a group of employees at the mine. 

Our managers have cautioned us that speaking out about this 
publicly will likely result in termination, and so this letter must 
remain anonymous. 

We are writing to express our full support for the efforts, means 
and goals of your protest. We do not pretend to represent the 
views of the majority of Baffinland’s workers, but we do represent 
a sizeable minority. 

We recognize the Inuitas the rightful custodians of this land, and 
as the people who should make the decisions about how it is used. 

Your protest has generated a lot of conversation among the 
workers here. Many of us are disappointed that our flights to return 
home were postponed, but some also consider it a small thing 
compared to the hundreds of years of colonization and cultural 
erasure that Indigenous people have experienced — and continue 
to experience — at the hands of the Canadian government and the 
private sector. 

This country has seen the consequences of entitlement and 
greed that have led to the destruction of the land for profit, and 
we are glad you are fighting for autonomy over your land. 

You've said that it is not the workers you are upset with, but 
the Bafhinland executives, and we would like to say that our sup- 
port is also not with our superiors in the company, but with you. 

On many occasions we've looked around at the massive piles 
of iron ore surrounded by miles of rusted snow, the colossal diesel 
tanks and the clouds of exhaust fumes that hang above the camp 
and thought, “What the hell are we doing here?” 

We firmly believe that the company should listen to your 
demands and give you what you want, though even that will likely 
not be enough. With the horrible history that has taken place in 
this country, and the ways in which your voices were silenced in 
the process, what could be enough? 

Despite the injunction that is now forcing you to vacate the 
airstrip, we hope that you go on to succeed in your goal to prevent 
Baffinland’s phase two project to double their output and build 
a railway. 

This expansion would obviously affect the wildlife and eco- 
system in the surrounding area, which would be another step in 
erasing your means of sustaining yourselves through hunting. We 
see the importance of protecting the way of life that you've practised 


Australia’s Building Labourers Fed. imposed a series of green bans in 
the 1970s to protect the environment and block gentrification. 


for thousands of years. 

A message to the public just learning about this: workers at 
Baffinland are safe, and have not been in danger at any stage of 
this situation. 

The protesters said from the start that they would let flights 
leave in cases of emergency. We have enough food to last us a 
very long time, and while we are disappointed with our cancelled 
flights, as stated earlier: it is nothing compared to the importance 
of listening to these peoples’ voices as they fight to protect the 
land and their culture. 


Going Forward: 
Solidarity and “Market Loss” 


The blockaders expressed a commitment to correspond with work- 
ers to ensure they could safely fly out. They made arrangements 
for one flight out each week for workers and to allow any medical 
flights to happen. 

Blockaders have said that they are not against the mine, but it 
cannot be expanded. Mittimatalik Hunters and Trappers Organiza- 
tion (MHTO) chairperson Eric Ootoovak has said, “The mine at 
present, we believe, is quite enough. They've done enough damage 
as is, for only six million tonnes that they're allowed.” 

Donat Milortuk, organizer of a demonstration in Naujaat 
stresses the importance of the actions: “We are thinking about our 
younger generations. We want a clean environment and healthy 
food. This is everyone's responsibility. We don’t want our wildlife 
and land contaminated.” Blockaders want to see community 
concerns for wildlife centered in environmental hearings over the 
proposed expansions. 

Ootoovak emphasizes the necessity and impact of blockade: “It 
shows that the mining company is really damaging our environment 
and our animals and these people are noticing. I believe they want 
the world to know what Baffinland is doing to our environment.” 

Baffinland has only asserted that they need the 30-year expan- 
sion for, what else, profitability. And like any good picket line, the 
blockade has proven to be very effective at wrecking corporate 
profit-making. The company claims that it transports about 20,000 
metric tons of iron ore over the 100-kilometre tote road each day. 
In a court affidavit, they claim that the blockade has meant a 
market loss of around $100 per lost ton shipped. They say it will 
take more than a season to make up that value. 

This has been an inspirational action showing the power of 
Indigenous land defense to be sure, and how solidarity can be 
manifest in significant real world ways in contexts where compa- 
nies are working to sow divisions between resource workers and 
Indigenous communities. It offers a powerful response to those 
who claim that the interests of resource workers will leave them 
somehow fundamentally opposed to Indigenous land struggles. 
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BIG STRIKES AND THE SABOTAGE 
OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


BY MARIANNE GARNEAU, ORGANIZING WORK 

In the last couple of years, a new article of faith has emerged in 
left labor circles: the need to bring back the Big Strike. Such was 
the focus of Joe Burns’ Reviving the Strike, Erik Loomis’s A History 
of America in Ten Strikes, and Jeremy Brecher’s recently repub- 
lished Strike!, but it is also now the line pushed by virtually every 
labor luminary. It is the centerpiece of Jane McAlevey’s recently 
concluded “Strike School.” Sara Nelson’s slow-burning campaign 
for head of AFL-CIO has involved talking up the possibility of a 
“general strike” among airport workers. ‘There is a steady stream 
of op-eds advancing this line in Labor Notes, the Nation, Jacobin 
and In These Times. Large-scale recent strikes in both the private 
and public sectors (Bath Iron Works, Marriott, Chicago Teachers 
Union, West Virginia teachers, Stop & Shop) are written up excit- 
edly as what the labor movement needs more of. 

Of course, this goal is laudable. Nobody thinks work- 
ers shouldnt strike. It’s an exertion of class power, and it results in 
better contracts and possibly even moving the needle on broader 
social issues, not to mention increasing the confidence of the 
working class to wage class struggle. The point that we have to 
return to the days when workers exerted punitive withdrawals of 
their labor and exhibited broad working-class solidarity, even if it 
means defying the law, are well taken. 

However, I want to question the narrative that the Big Strike 
is itself the key to reviving worker militancy, which is exactly the 
promise being made by all of these figures. I want to argue that 
the singular focus on the all-out strike has to be understood within 
a horizon in which we have retreated from shopfloor control over 
the workplace to bargaining every few years over wages and ben- 
efits. Polemically, I want to argue that the historical context for the 
emphasis on the Big Strike is the retreat from these fights on the 


- work floor, which | take to be integral to developing the struggle 


capacity of the working class. 

If you take a look back at the previous peaks of labor militancy 
that left labor theorists lionize, there was a completely different 
attitude, unrecognizable today, about what fights needed to be 
waged and where. Workers then prioritized struggles over the 
day-to-day control of work and insisted on settling these and other 
issues on the floor. 

In some ways, the arc of 20" century labor history is the dis- 
placement of a labor politics that prioritized worker control on 
the job. A push for big strikes without an at least equally strong 
emphasis — in practice, not just in rhetoric — on reinvigorating 
shopfloor struggle is like demanding a wheel without an axle. 


The early 1900s: Sabotage 
In his delightful pamphlet Zhe Stopwatch and the Wooden Shoe, 
historian Mike Davis traces the fight over work speedups and 
managerial control in the early 1900s. The “stopwatch” refers to 
Taylorism, i.e. the “scientific management” of workers then being 
introduced, through strict observation of the work process, de- 
skilling and automation of work, and squeezing more productivity 
by increasing output quotas while decreasing staffing. The “wooden 
shoe” refers to attempts to resist this through “sabotage” — the term 


was once thought to have originated with French workers throwing 
their wooden shoes or “sabots” into machinery. (Others have argued 
the term more likely originated with defeated strikers working with 
the lack of efficiency and skill the scabs — many of them peasants 
wearing wooden shoes — brought to the job.) 

Davis argues first and foremost that scientific management was 
not really “about efficiency, [but] about power.” The original goal of 
Taylorism was to break up “the work group,” which “constitute[d] 
a social unit for the individual worker almost as intimate and 
primal as the family.” Taylorist methods were a direct assault on 
these “counter-organizations’: 

The inter-dependency of workers — previously expressed 

through their teamwork of conscious co-operation — would 

be replaced by a set of detailed task instructions prepared by 

management to orchestrate the workforce without requiring 

any initiative from the bottom up. Taylor also advised bosses 
to reduce on-the-job socializing of workers through vigilant 
supervision and frequent rotation. In principle, the only 
tolerable relationships within a Taylorized plant would be 

the chains of command subordinating workers to the will of 

management. 

The centerpiece of Davis's pamphlet is the struggle the [WW 
waged against Taylorism: “In contrast to the AFL's narrow defense 
of endangered craft privileges, the Wobblies attempted to develop 
a rank-and-file rebellion against the rationality of Taylor and the 
speed-up.” They did so with what he calls “sabotage.” The word 
was thrown around a lot in IWW circles back then, with various 
meanings, but Davis identifies the key meaning as “a flexible family 
of different tactics which effectively reduce output and efficiency.” 
He observes that “the WW focused especially on systemic sabotage 
through repeated slowdowns and short, sporadic strikes.” 

One-time IWW member Louis Adamic (writing years after 
he left the union) reported finding the following definition in an 
TWW pamphlet, originally authored by French anarchosyndicalist 
Emile Pouget, and translated to English by Wobbly organizer Arturo 
Giovannitti “while he was in jail at Lawrence, Massachusetts, on 
framed-up charges for his part as a wobbly leader in the famous 
textile workers’ strike”: 

any conscious or wilful [sic] act on the part of one or more 

workers intended to reduce the output of production in the 

industrial field, or to restrict trade and reduce profits in the 
commercial field by the withdrawal of efficiency from work 
and by putting machinery out of order and producing as little 
as possible without getting dismissed from the job. 
Davis notes that “unfortunately we [historians] know very little 
about the actual development of job-action tactics and sabotage 
within the concrete context of individual factories,” but that it was 
clear that it involved “The daily building of collective organization 
on a plant level and the ceaseless guerrilla warfare against manage- 
ment’s despotism.” 

Adamic reports an example he learned on the job from a fel- 
low Wobbly: 

He taught me the technique. He said: “Don’t take so much 

on the shovel, kid. Don’t break your back. Which reminds me 

of what a bunch of stiffs did down in Bedford, Indiana, back 


in 1908, when the boss told ‘em their wages were cut. They 

went to a machine shop and had their shovels shortened, and 

said to the boss, “Small pay, small shovel.” 

David Montgomery, in Workers’ Control in America, also de- 
scribes the ways workers in this period resisted through 

the spontaneous formation of small informal groupings, 

which were the focal points of the immigrants’ daily experi- 

ence. In fact, the impersonal quality of the mill or dock itself 

made both sanity and survival depend on personal attach- 
ments to other workers. Older hands taught newcomers 

the techniques of survival and the covert forms of collective 

resistance — “lift it like this, lotsa’ time, slow down, there’s the 

boss, here’s where we hide, what the hell!” 

Bruno Ramirez, inhis When Workers Fight: The 
Politics of Industrial Relations in the Progressive Era, 
1898-1916, echoes this framing: “daily warfare at 
the work place... direct action, sabotage, passive 
resistance, and striking on the job... occurred 
during the years when the diffusion of scientific #2 
management techniques in the United States had? 
become most widespread.” 

Ramirez notes that the WW “were not the 
inventors of these tactics. Restricting the workers’ output and 
withdrawing one’s efficiency from work... had become universal 
practices among industrial workers.” However, the IWW played 
a critical role. “In IWW practice and theory, what had in most 
cases been spontaneous workers’ resistance was seized upon and 
elevated to a central form of anticapitalist struggle to be carried 
out in a conscious and organized manner.” 

Davis argues that the [WW’s “industrial ‘guerrilla warfare’ was 
a direct response to scientific management”: the union's Jndustrial 
Worker newspaper “repeatedly editorialized the need to counteract 
the stop watch with prudent use of the wooden shoe.” “Sabotage 
was conceived as both a means of achieving some degree of shop 
control in scientifically managed factories, and also as an integral 
part of the ‘greviculture’ (strike culture) preparing the American 
working class for the Social Revolution.” 

Significantly for Davis, this constituted an alternative form of 
organizing: “a bold and coherent action strategy was emerging on 
premises radically different from the liberal goal of ‘institutional- 
ized collective bargaining.” In contradistinction to the AFL, Davis 
says, the IWW recognized that the fight against Taylorism had to 
be waged by the mass of ordinary workers, at the ground level, on 
an ongoing basis. The !WW’s “industrial” approach organized the 
“unskilled” immigrant and female workers in contrast to the AFL’s 
focus on skilled craftsmen. It involved “a mass tactic requiring some 
form of continuing, although clandestine, mass organization in the 
plant or mill.” Davis concludes, “Without romanticizing the |WW, 
we should take it seriously as the only major labor organization in 
the US which seriously and consistently challenged the capitalist 
organization of production.” 

(Montgomery relates a story of IAM machinists in Bridgeport: 
“The resistance of these workers to speedup and management's 
authority tended to take the form of continuous, covert, self- 
organization by small informal groups at work.” It turns out they 
were organized by “an erstwhile wobbly, Samuel Lavit.”) 

The IWW’s struggles themselves sometimes exploded into 
large-scale strikes (Lawrence is a celebrated example), but the 
Wobbly approach — organizing as it did the masses of “unskilled” 
immigrant workers on the front lines of scientific managerial dis- 
cipline— involved direct worker empowerment to wage day-to-day 


“guerrilla warfare” in the shop. 


The 1930s: Battles Large and Small 


The 1930s are remembered fora number of massive, historic strikes, 
but a more detailed look at that history shows that these workers 
were likewise concerned with the pace of work and managerial 
discipline, and their main form of struggle was waged day to day 
on the shopfloor. 

The workers in the 1936-37 sit-down strikes in rubber and 
auto plants, for example, were upset most of all with the “stretch- 
out” aka speed-up of work. Their main means of fighting it was 
ongoing disruption. Montgomery says: 

“Quickie” strikes forced managers to revise piece rates and 
pay for “down time,” to slow assembly lines, to 
correct unsafe or unhealthy conditions, and to 
sack unpopular foremen. For example, in the two 
months after a CIO strike had forced Goodyear 
Rubber Company to recognize the union and 
establish a 36-hour week in all production depart- 
ments, there were fifteen sit-down strikes in the 
company’s Akron plant. Newly unionized workers 
there openly enforced lower production quotas ... 

and during one dispute imprisoned twenty supervisors and 

members of the company’s hated “flying squadron” in one 
room of the plant. 

The power which unionizing workers won on the job at this 

time was far more significant to them and to their employers 

than whatever wage gains they won. Shop stewards and 
committee men and women, backed up (often physically) by 
the employees in the departments they represented, translated 
the inextinguishable small-group resistance of workers into 
open defiance and conscious alternatives to the directives of 
the management. 

When the labor left looks back upon this era, it remembers 
only the Big Strikes — the sit-down in Flint that secured the VAW 
broad recognition and a contract, for example — not the day-to-day 
control on the job. But the latter was the true lifeblood of worker 
militancy at the time. Martin Glaberman, in his seminal Punching 
Out (1952), points out that that contract won by the Flint sit-down 
was “one mimeographed page.” 

But the old timers look back on that as the contract under 

which the greatest gains were made because the bargaining 

and the decisions were made by the workers on the job... 
[T]here wasn’t enough in it to prevent the workers from 

doing pretty much as they pleased. Foremen, for the first 

time, asked the steward how much production the depart- 

ment would get so he could plan accordingly. The steward 

consulted with the men — and then gave his answer to the 
foreman. ... 

It was common practice in the auto shops for negotiations 

on the shop level to consist of a steward, surrounded by all 

the men in a department, arguing with the foreman. No one 

worked until the grievance was settled — and most of them 

were settled in the workers’ favor without the red tape of a 

bargaining procedure, appeals, and umpires. 

A similar account is given by Nelson Lichtenstein in his State 
of the Union: 

At the shop-floor level, day-to-day conflict over production 

standards and workplace discipline permeated the structure 

of work and authority in most factories and mills. The early 

union contracts were sketchy and ambiguous, and their 

meaning was worked out in battles large and small. Few 
workers accepted the distinction between contract negotia- 
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tion and contract administration; thus shop-floor assemblies, 

slowdowns, and stoppages proliferated during the first decade 

of the new industrial unions. Among workers, militancy and 
organization were dialectically dependent... 

With respect to both the pace of work, and grievances, im- 
mediate handling on the floor was paramount: 

At Studebaker it became 
standard practice for shop 
stewards to meet every 
morning to plan their approach 
to the day’s work. Exercising 
effective control over the 
company’s piece-rate pay 
system, they thought of the 
foremen as “just clerks.” 
In the farm equipment 
industry, stewards held a veto 
over the work norms set by 
supervision, and at Armour'’s 
main Chicago plant, 
packinghouse union stewards developed a tactic they called 

“whistle bargaining.” Each steward wore a whistle around 

his or her neck. Whenever a supervisor declined to discuss 

a grievance, the steward gave a blast on the whistle and the 

department halted work. When the issue was resolved, the 

steward whistled twice and production started once again. 

The lifeblood of worker militancy was in fact these day-to-day 
fights which are now mostly ignored. Relatedly, little attention is 
paid to how the militancy from the period subsided. The story 
is told explicitly in Melvyn Dubovsky’s Oxford Encyclopedia of 
American Business, Labor, and Economic History. The “Treaty of 
Detroit” the UAW signed with General Motors in 1950 specifically 
traded away worker inputs on production for a generous economic 
package. The five-year contract “dramatically increased workers’ 
wages, protected them against inflation, and instituted a pension 
plan and company-provided health care.” But the “billion-dollar” 
contract was worth it to GM because the company (quoting social 
critic Daniel Bell) “‘regained control over ... crucial management 
functions...—long-range scheduling of production, model changes, 
and tool and plant investment.” (That is, to this day, the pretext for 
abruptly shuttering plants in the midst of a labor dispute.) This 
“end of the bitter conflict that had roiled labor relations” since 
the 1930s soon 

spread across the unionized sector of the economy. In 

industry after industry, union leaders traded away their claim 

to a voice in corporate decision-making for agreements that gave 

their members better pay and a widening array of benefits: 

not only retirement funds and healthcare plans but unem- 

ployment compensation, paid vacations, and holiday time as 

well. The trade-off ushered in a period of peaceful relations, 
just as Bell had predicted, but it was not a peace between 
equals. Instead organized labor became a junior partner ina 
corporate-dominated ‘labor-management accord,’ its power 
circumscribed by the prerogatives that it had conceded... 

[emphases added] 

Glaberman echoes this point: 

The more “victories” they recorded, the bigger and more 

technical the contracts became... The initiative was taken 

away from the workers and given to the officials. A contract 

is a compromise. That establishes that, no matter what union 

gains are recorded, the rights of the company to manage 

production are also recorded. And in the grievance procedure 


it takes the power out of the hands of the workers and puts it 

in the hands of stewards and committeemen. 

The stories of the working class in the 1930s and the post-war 
period carving out a new wage bargain or “class compromise, as 
told by the today’s labor left, frequently leave out the major con- 
cession that was given in return: fighting on the shop floor. But 
Lichtenstein, for his part, is unambiguous: “It was a product of 
defeat, not victory. That defeat has a name... ‘collective bargain- 
ing.” Large-scale collective bargaining over wages was specifically 
meant to supplant shopfloor assemblies, slowdowns, and “whistle 
bargaining.” The only labor tactic meant to remain was the periodic 
contract strike (which capitalists set upon in short order to neuter). 


The 1960s: Worker Revolt 

A few decades later, Stan Weir would document the unstable terms 
of this class truce in his 1966 “A New Era of Worker Revolt.” The 
speech-turned-pamphlet examined the recent wave of wildcat 
strikes in the auto and airline industries and on the ports, which he 
argues were spurred first and foremost by a rejection of speed-ups. 
As in the 1930s and at the turn of the century, the core issue was 
control over the work process day to day. Weir argued that these 
open revolts, “waged primarily for an improvement in working 
conditions,” have involved workers “develop[ing] a leadership of 
their own inside the plant.” He quotes a Fortune magazine editor 
observing that “there has been a dramatic shift from the familiar 
faces to the facelessness of the rank-and-file.” This, Weir says, makes 
sense since, in the case of GM, for example, “At the present time, 
under the official grievance procedure, it takes up to 8 months to 
get settlements of speed-up grievances that are filed by workers 
who, in the middle of a particular day’s labor, find the condition 
of their lives impossible.” Workers simply had to take matters into 
their own hands. 

Weir notes that that put workers at odds with official union 
leadership, who were instead almost singularly focused on bread- 
and-butter issues. He gives multiple examples of workers reject- 
ing pay raises in contracts negotiated by union officials because 
they came with no changes to speed-ups. He draws explanation 
from A. V. Gouldner’s Wildcat Strike: union leaders are “geared 
to fighting wage-struggles. They've had studies made about the 
corporations profits. A strike is made easier if it has the support 
of the International.” On the other hand, they “shy away from 
working condition fights” because “employers... consider working 
conditions and line-speed their sacrosanct property. Bargaining for 
working conditions meets with maximum employer resistance.” But 
workers themselves cannot ignore the day-to-day nature of work. 

Paraphrasing Gouldner, Weir notes that “A fight for working 
conditions cannot be waged every three or four years at contract time. 
Its a day to day fight inside the plantwhich develops new leaders who 
can challenge the incumbent leaders.” (emphasis mine) Whether 
union leaders feel threatened by this or not, the simple fact is that 
fighting over working conditions looks different than fighting 
over wages. The two struggles have entirely different social lives. 
On the hand there are union officials with an intense focus on 
bread-and-butter issues and a bargaining table where wage issues 
tend to dominate. On the other hand there is a shopfloor where 
there is a daily struggle for power, with employers trying to impose 
worse conditions for the sake of profits. The latter has to take place 
among the workers themselves, through self-organization, on an 
ongoing basis, much like the Wobbly model Davis wrote about 
in resistance to Taylorism and the slowdowns and stoppages labor 
historians documented in the 1930s. 


This point about leadership is significant. Note that Weir is 
not describing a process of submitting different individuals for 
officer or steward positions. He is arguing that the struggle creates 
the leaders, not vice versa. Just as shopfloor power has a different 
life than the grievance procedure and contract negotiation, shop- 
floor leadership and union officer leadership are different in kind. 
The workers in these revolts objected to the entire framework of 
“work now, grieve later.” To them, an emboldened leadership at 
the helm of the bargaining and grievance machinery would have 
been entirely beside the point. 


Shopfloor fights today 

The 1960s (and into the 1970s) are looked upon by many as the 
last era of worker militancy, before the beginning of labor’s pre- 
cipitous decline. By common consensus, the middle decades of the 
20" century marked a retreat in bargaining to bread-and-butter 
issues. Over the whole period we are sketching, from the early 1900s 
to the 1970s, contracts as we now know them became the norm. 
Their hallmark features indicate capital’s prioritization of ending 
militant shopfloor struggle: grievance arbitration, no-strike 
clauses, and broad management rights clauses. It’s hard 
to conceive at this point that grievances used to be 
settled on the shop floor, or that workers used to 
regularly resort to sabotage and slowdowns to 
establish the pace of work. 

The ebbing of worker militancy is too 
often attributed to the purging of socialist and 
communist leadership in the unions. Instead, 
there were historically identifiable ways in which 
the state and its courts, business, and even union 
leadership itself pushed the unions into a “pure and 
simple unionism” that traded the struggle for power and 
control over work for orderly bargaining over wages and benefits 
(before taking those away too, once unions had been weakened). 
Union officials, in turn, helped push that vision of unionism on 
their members. 

Having said that, it remains possible for workers to fight back 
on the job. We have covered a couple of examples on this site 
[Organizing Work]. At Canada Post in Edmonton in the 2000s, 
workers exercised tremendous pushback on speedups and forced 
overtime through very disciplined, bottom-up work refusals, short 
wildcats, and mass marches on the boss. (Interestingly, an all-out 
strike in 2011 — the kind lionized by current left labor discourse 
— killed the momentum that had been building on the floor, and 
further killed morale when workers were legislated back to work.) 

Likewise, workers at Stardust Diner in NYC (I am an external 
organizer on the campaign) quickly settle grievances over health 
and safety and other working conditions by shuttering the busy 
restaurant with a walkout. They regularly refuse work they find 
unacceptable for reasons of understaffing or onerousness. Mean- 
while this enhances their capacity for winning bread-and-butter 
gains: a brief sit-down secured the cooks an additional $2.50 raise 
shortly after the 2019 New York State minimum wage law went 
into effect. All of this is done outside of formal bargaining or labor 
relations processes, arguably necessarily so. 


Militancy 
In today’s calls to revive labor militancy, there is virtually no talk of 
wresting back control of the shopfloor and the day-to-day struggle 
Davis, Weir, Glaberman and these other labor historians wrote 
about. Yes, there is a renewed emphasis on membership mobiliza- 


tion, a desire to educate the “rank-and-file” about the issues, to 
involve them more in bargaining, and to steadily build towards 
strike capacity through button campaigns, marches on the boss 
and petitions. Occasionally unions favor stewards settling some 
grievances on the spot. But the question of wresting back control 
of work through sustained, ground-level disruption or “sabotage” 
is considered closed. 

Meanwhile, speedups continue to be a problem as employers 
try to wring every last ounce from workers at all levels. In fact, 
productivity became decoupled from wages in the 1970s, not 
long after the last death throes of worker disruption on the job as 
described by Weir. The loss of power in the shop precipitated a loss 
of power overall with which to fight back against this decoupling, 
and against the punishing exactions of “lean production.” And yet 
I cannot think of a union today that endorses its workers regularly 
halting work over the issue (other than the WW). 

The IWW’s approach to organizing unskilled workers through 
“sabotage” during the advance of Taylorism had a logic to it. As 
TWW lawyer Austin Lewis (cited in Ramirez) put it: 

where the cost of production is calculated 
to a nicety and where delay or interrup- 
tion or the noncoordination of interde- 

pendent parts of machinery implies not only 
an immediate money loss but tends to the 
annihilation of the business itself, if continu- 
ally repeated, places the safety of the capitalist 
property and the making of capitalist profits 

more and more in the hands of the working 
class. 
On this understanding, the tool to fight employers 
for power was arguably not theall-out strike at all. Ramirez 
quotes another “IWW spokesman” writing in 1913: “the em- 

ployer can better afford to fight one strike that lasts six months 
than he can fight six strikes that take place in the same period.” Even 
when strikes were not meticulously circumscribed by the life of the 
contract, balloting requirements, mandated cooling-off periods, 
the legal hiring of scabs and permanent replacement of workers, 
fines and injunctions — even when they were total withdrawals of 
labor — they were considered the blunter instrument. 

But let us grant that the Big Strike needs to come back. I submit 
that the focus on big strikes is the abandonment of this other terrain 
that is arguably even more crucial to developing and maintaining 
worker militancy. The prelude to the loss of effective mass strikes 
was the labor movement’s entry into a framework that traded 
shopfloor leadership and struggle for orderly collective bargaining 
until the Big Strike (and actually a neutered version thereof) was the 
only tactic left. At every step, that retreat ran contrary to, and was 
opposed by, the membership itself. The calls today to reinvigorate 
union militancy through bold and inspired leadership generally 
set aside this tradition of settling issues on the floor. 

Bringing militancy back it is not just a question of putting 
someone else at the helm of the existing grievance and bargaining 
processes, and well-mobilized ranks building towards the all-out 
strike. It has to be a question of organized and unruly work groups 
politicizing work and pushing back on the job, building the power 
to call the shots to management — workers once again exercising 
that kind of control over their daily lives. The Big Strike will not 
be effectively revived until this tradition is as well. P 

originally published at https:/lorganizing.work/2020/11/ pgp go 
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KRONSTADT: 


THE END OF 


THE BOLSHEVIK MYTH 


BY IAIN MCKAY 
For most anarchists, the Kronstadt rebellion of early 1921 needs 
little introduction. Rightly so, as it is one of the critical events 
of the Russian Revolution and for revolutionaries your position 
on it indicates your position on a host of other issues (although 
some more questions are needed to differentiate the Trotskyists 
from the Stalinists). 

The revolt broke out in Kronstadt, a naval base protecting 
St. Petersburg (then named Petrograd), in solidarity with a strike 
wave in Petrograd — one of a series of general strikes taking place 
across Russia at the start of 1921. These strikes, provoked by supply 
problems but soon raising political demands such as soviet democ- 
racy, were subject to immediate Bolshevik repression (martial law, 
arresting of strikers, Mensheviks, SRs and others, etc.). The sailors of 
the two main battleships stationed at Kronstadt (the Petropavlovsk 
and the Sevastopol) held meetings and sent delegates to the city 
to discover what was happening. These groups reported back and 
the sailors passed the famous Petropavlovsk resolution (included 
by Ante Ciliga in his article on the revolt, reprinted below). This 
was brought to a mass meeting of sailors, soldiers and workers at 
Anchor Square and was passed almost unanimously (only three 
Bolshevik functionaries voted against it). 

The resolution invoked the spirit of 1917, demanding that the 
promises of October be kept now that the civil war had been over 
for months: soviet democracy, trade union autonomy, freedom of 
speech, assembly and organization, amongst others. The Bolsheviks 
replied with an ultimatum: surrender or face the consequences. 
No attempt was made to negotiate with the rebels, who were slan- 
dered as following a White General, while the base was isolated 
as martial law and providing provisions ensured the end of the 
strike in Petrograd by March 4. Kronstadt fell to Bolshevik forces 
on March 17, 1921. 

For Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman, the crushing 
of Kronstadt crystallized their steadily growing uneasiness with 
the regime and they finally broke with it. As news of the revolt 
spread, libertarians across the world followed their example and 
any lingering support for Lenin’s regime evaporated. At the same 
time, the Bolsheviks justified the repression, spreading lies to do so. 

These events resurfaced 17 years later when Trotsky entered 
into discussions over its meaning and importance. This provoked 
Emma Goldman to pen the classic “Trotsky Protests Too Much” 
(published by the Anarchist Communist Federation in Glasgow in 
1938) as well as Ciligia’s article. This first appeared as “Linsurrection 
de Cronstadt et la destinée de la Révolution russe” in La Révolu- 
tion Prolétarienne, 10 September 1938 (a syndicalist magazine 
established by Pierre Monatte in Paris at the beginning of 1925). 
The article was translated into English for the London-based War 
Commentary: For Anarchism in January 1942 before being issued 
the following month as a pamphlet entitled 7he Kronstadt Revolt. It 
soon sold out, necessitating a reprint in July 1942. It then appears 
to have fallen out of print before last appearing in The Raven: An 
Anarchist Quarterly No. 8 (October 1989), which was a shame as 
it addresses well the fundamental issues expressed by the revolt 


and indicates the lessons to be drawn from it as the editors of the 
Freedom Press pamphlet suggest in their introduction: 

The revolutionary workers must not only destroy the 

bourgeois state: they must also guard against the growth of 

a new apparatus which may wrest power from them. Any 

political party seeking to centralise control in its own hands 

has to set up instruments to ensure that its plans are carried 
out; to control not only the defeated bourgeoisie, but also the 
revolutionary workers themselves. Inevitably, conflicts will 
arise between it and the economic and social organisations set 
up by the workers. They can only end in the suppression of 
one power by the other. 

Such a conflict may however be masked by certain aims 

which both the workers and the “revolutionary government” 

may have in common. Both aim to overthrow the Bour- 

geoisie at home and abroad. In withstanding the counter- 
revolutionary attacks of the Bourgeoisie, the conflict between 
the workers and the new state is concealed in their common 
struggle; under cover of which the new state power seeks 
continuously to entrench itself at the expense of the workers’ 
organisations, until it finally over-throws them altogether. 

This consolidation of the power of the governing minority 

inevitably involves ruthless suppression, and the workers, 

their liberty lost and deprived of responsibility in the ordering 

of their lives and economy, sink back into their pre-revo- 

lutionary apathy. The revolutionary opportunity has once 
more been missed. Meanwhile the new state is forced to go 
further and further down the road to a bleak totalitarianism. 

To prevent the initial setting up of such a new governing 

power is the lesson which must be learnt from the Kronstadt 

tragedy. (The Kronstadt Revolt [Freedom Press, 1942}, 6) 

Ciliga (1898-1992) was a co-founder of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia but came to reject Leninism after seeing Stalinism in 
practice in Russia. As recounted in his book The Russian Enigma 
(1940, 1979), he was arrested by the secret police as a Trotskyist 
and deported to a labor camp in Siberia. Expelled from the Soviet 
Union in 1935, he soon broke with Trotsky over the nature of the 
Soviet Union, which Ciliga correctly argued was state-capitalist, 
and moved towards a libertarian socialism position for a number 
of years (see Michael S. Fox, “Ante Ciliga, Trotskii, and State 
Capitalism: Theory, Tactics, and Re-evaluation during the Purge 
Era, 1935-1939,” Slavic Review 50:1). As such, he was well placed 
to refute Trotsky — both theoretically and from experience. 

Yet while Ciliga summarizes the importance of Kronstadt well, 
a few extra comments are needed. 

First, it must be noted that Kronstadt in 1917 was not a Bol- 
shevik stronghold, although they were influential. The majority 
trend was SR-Maximalist — a grouping somewhere between the 
Left-SRs (the main peasant party) and the anarchists — and this 
resurfaced during the revolt. This explains the clear opposition 
to wage-labor expressed in the Petropavlovsk resolution and in 
the articles published during the revolt in the newspaper Jgvestia. 
(Paul Avrich quotes from these articles extensively in Kronstadt 
1921 {Princeton University Press, 1970], as does Voline in The 
Unknown Revolution [PM Press 2019].) 


Second, Trotsky’s claims that the revolutionary sailors of 1917 
had been replaced in 1921 has been debunked by academic histo- 
rians. However, as this claim is regularly repeated by Leninists of 
all types, it is worthwhile summarizing this evidence. 

Historian Evan Mawdsley concludes that “it seems reasonable to 
challenge the previous interpretation” that there had been a “marked 
change in the composition of the men in the fleet ... particularly ... 
at the Kronstadt Naval Base.” From the “statistical data, it would 
appear that the situation in the DOT [Active Detachment] was” that 
“the majority of men have been veterans of 1917 ... and available 
information indicates that as many as three-quarters of the DOT 
ratings — the Kronstadt mutineers — had served in the fleet at least 
since the World War.” The data suggests “for the DOT as a whole 
on | January 1921, 23.5% could have been drafted before 1911, 
52% from 1911 to 1918 and 24.5% after 1918.” In terms of the 
two battleships whose sailors played the leading role in 1921 revolt, 
he shows that “at the time of the uprising” of the 2,028 sailors, 
20.2% were recruited into the navy before 1914, 59% joined in 
the years 1914-16, 14% in 1917 and 6.8% in the years 1918-21. 
So 93.2% of the sailors who launched the revolt in 1921 had been 
there in 1917. In short, the “majority of men seem to have been 
veterans of 1917.” (“The Baltic Fleet and the Kronstadt Mutiny,” 
Soviet Studies 24:4, 508-9) Thus: 

Although the number of ratings in the Baltic Fleet as a whole 

rose by 1 December 1920 to 24,914 ... the basic composition 

of the DOT did not change greatly. The important point is 
that the 10,000 new recruits were trainees, not replacements 
... and these men were in training depots in Petrograd, not 

at Kronstadt; furthermore, as [of] 1 December only 1,313 of 
a planned total of 10,384 had arrived. It also seems unlikely 
that the new volunteers could have been appearing in large 
numbers by the end of February 1921; those that did were 
probably in Petrograd and not aboard the ships of the DOT 
... {and so] remobilisation [and] difficulties in finding suitable 
replacements ... [meant] that as many as three-quarters of the 

DOT ratings — the Kronstadt mutineers — had served in the 

fleet at least since the World War. 

By the time of the rising the demobilisation of the older 

classes had hardly begun. ... The composition of the DOT 

had not fundamentally changed, and anarchistic young 

peasants did not predominate there. The available data 

suggest that the main difficulty was not ... that the experi- 

enced sailors were being demobilised. Rather, they were not 

being demobilized rapidly enough. (509-10) 

Another academic, Israel Getzler in his excellent account of 
Kronstadt during the revolution, also investigated this issue and 
presented identical conclusions. He found that of those serving 
in the Baltic fleet on January 1, 1921, at least 75.5% were drafted 
before 1918. Over 80% were from Great Russian areas, 10% from 
the Ukraine and 9% from Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Poland. He 
argues that the “veteran politicised Red sailor still predominated 
in Kronstadt at the end of 1920”; of the 2,028 sailors where years 
of enlistment are known, only 6.8% were recruited in the years 
1918-21 and they were the only ones who had not been there 
during the 1917 revolution. (Kronstadt 1917-1921: The Fate of 
a Soviet Democracy [Cambridge University Press, 1983], 207-8]) 

The available information indicates that the sailors of Kronstadt 
in 1921 had been there since 1917 — including the sailors man- 
ning the battleships which were “the powder kegs of the rising.” 
Moreover, “[gliven their maturity and experience, not to speak of 
their keen disillusionment as former participants in the revolu- 


tion, it was only natural that these seasoned bluejackets should 
be thrust into the forefront of the uprising.” (Avrich, 93, 91) D. 
Fedotoff-White also noted that “a good many” of the rebels “had had 
ample experience in organisational and political work since 1917. 
A number had long-standing associations with Anarchists and the 
Socialist Revolutionaries of the Left.” The cruiser Rossiia joined in 
the decision to elect a new Kronstadt Soviet and its “crew consisted 
mostly of old seamen.” (Zhe Growth of the Red Army [Princeton 
University Press, 1944], 155, 138) 

So Getzler was right to conclude that 
it was “certainly the case” that the 

activists of the 1921 uprising had 

been participants of the 1917 revolu- 
tions” as had the “1,900 veteran 
sailors of the Petropavlovsk and the 

Sevastopol who spearheaded it. It 

was certainly true of a majority of 

the Revolutionary Committee and 

of the intellectuals. ... Likewise, at 

least three-quarters of the 10,000 to 
12,000 sailors — the mainstay of the 
uprising — were old hands who had 
served in the navy through war and 

revolution. (226) 

Third, Ciliga mentions but does not dwell on the ideological 
context. The notion that the dictatorship of the proletariat required, 
indeed was, the dictatorship of the party had been Bolshevik 
policy since early 1919 at the latest and Bolshevik practice since 
July 1918 (ideology often takes a while to adjust to practice). By 
the time of the Second Congress of the Communist International, 
leading Bolshevik Zinoviev was proclaiming to the assembled 
militants seeking to learn the lessons of an apparently successful 
socialist revolution that “[t]oday, people like Kautsky come along 
and say that in Russia you do not have the dictatorship of the 
working class but the dictatorship of the party. They think this 
is a reproach against us. Not in the least!” This was because “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is at the same time the dictatorship 
of the Communist Party.” (Communist International, Workers of 
the world and oppressed peoples unite!: Proceedings and documents of 
the Second Congress, 1920 [New York: Pathfinder, 1991], vol. 2, 
151-2) Such a perspective would hardly accept Kronstadt’s call for 
soviet democracy under any circumstances. 

As such, the crushing of the Kronstadt revolt as well as the 
general strikes across Russia which inspired it definitely marked the 
end of the Russian Revolution. This did not come out of the blue, 
but rather reflected a counter-revolutionary process which begun 
nearly as soon as the Bolsheviks had seized power in 1917. The 
Bolsheviks had been undermining soviet democracy and disband- 
ing soviets elected with non-Bolshevik majorities from the spring 
of 1918 (see my “The State and Revolution: Theory and Practice” 
in Bloodstained: One Hundred Years of Leninist Counterrevolution, 
ed. Friends of Aron Baron [AK Press, 2017}). 

Given this, the events of March 1921 must not be viewed in 
isolation. This also refutes the long-standing Leninist assertion 
that Kronstadt had to be crushed as “Revolutionary Russia” had 
to survive until revolutions took place elsewhere. Ignoring the 
awkward fact that there was nothing left of the revolution, any 
external revolution would have been marked by the ideology and 
practice of Bolshevism in Russia. 

This included the dogma on the necessity of party dictatorship 
and so we see, for example, during the Hungarian Revolution which 
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had seen libertarians form the first workers’ councils in December 
1917, by 1919 they 
felt that the powers of the [Communist] Revolutionary 
Governing Council [of Bela Kun] were excessive ... For the 
syndicalists the legitimate holders of proletarian sovereignty 
were the workers councils ... It was not long before they saw 
their cherished ideals defeated by the united party’s oligarchy. 

On April 7, 1919, elections were held for the Budapest 

Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. The syndicalist- 

controlled Budapest Eighth district elected a slate consisting 

solely of syndicalist and anarchist write-in deputies in place of 
the single-party ticket. The Revolutionary Governing Council 
voided the results of the election and a week later the official 
slate “won.” (Rudolf L. Tokes, Bela Kun and the Hungarian 

Soviet Republic: The Origins and Role of the Communist 

Party of Hungary in the Revolutions of 1918-1919 (London: 

Pall Mall Press, 1967], 38, 151-2) 

As in Russia, the “wrong” people had been elected to the soviets 
and so the Communist regime simply nullified workers’ democracy. 

The same perspective was expressed in other countries. In 
Italy the pro-Bolsheviks were also raising the necessity of party 
dictatorship and were being opposed by the libertarians during 
the revolutionary crisis in 1920: 

Up to now, whenever we said that what the socialists term 

dictatorship of the proletariat is only, in fact, the dictatorship 

of some men who, with the assistance of a party, superim- 

pose and impose themselves on the proletariat, they used 

to treat us as if we were little short of slanderers ... Moscow 

had become the Mecca of the proletariat; the source of light, 

and ... peremptory orders as to the ideas that those who, 

with permission from their betters, wished to call themselves 

communists ought to profess and the conduct they should 

observe ... the official Italian Socialist Party daily, up to now 
the most authorised mouthpiece for the word from Moscow, 
... Avanti! of the 26" [September, 1920] ... said: 

‘In Russia, under the soviet regime, the Party really directs 

all State policy and all public activities; individuals as well 

as groups being utterly subordinated to the decisions of the 

Party, so that the dictatorship of the proletariat is really the 

dictatorship of the party and, as such of its central committee.’ 

Well now we know what we have to look forward to: the 

dictatorship of the Leadership of the Socialist Party, or of the 

as yet unborn Communist Party ... a revolution made with an 
authoritarian outlook with dictatorial objectives ... through 
authoritarian imposition from above. (Errico Malatesta, “At 

Last! What is the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’?” Anarchistes, 

Socialistes et Communistes [Annecy: Group ler Mai, 1982], 

208-10) 

Later, with regards to the Chinese Revolution, Trotsky in May 
1927 reiterated this Bolshevik truism when he argued that “[w]ith us 
the dictatorship of the party (quite falsely disputed theoretically by 
Stalin) is the expression of the socialist dictatorship of the proletariat 
... The dictatorship of a party is a part of the socialist revolution.” 
(Leon Trotsky on China [New York: Monad Press, 2002], 251) 

In other words, if the revolution had spread then it would not 
have meant an end to the party dictatorship. Likewise, the NEP 
was considered a “retreat” by Lenin from the centralized economic 
regime which had done so much to make the economic crisis worse. 
A “successful” revolution in the West — and modern-day Leninists 
are just as convinced as the Bolsheviks then that is impossible with- 
out a vanguard party to seize and wield state power — would have 
imposed a party dictatorship and a centralized economic structure. 


Indeed, leading German Communist Karl Radek defended 
the crushing of Kronstadt and its lesson of the necessity of party 
dictatorship to his fellow countrymen. Victor Serge was doing 
likewise in French while American Trotskyists were defending the 
necessity of party dictatorship at the same time and in the same 
journal that Trotsky was seeking to justify the grim outcome of 
any such perspective would inevitably produce which took place 
during March 1921 at Kronstadt (see my “The Trotskyist School 
of Falsification,” ASR 79 [Spring 2020]). 

Fourth, Ciligia, like many libertarian Marxists, pointed to the 
Workers’ Opposition and its program as the basis of any genuine 
socialist revival. However, that grouping only questioned Bolshevik 
ideology on economic issues and supported party dictatorship. Un- 
surprisingly, its members volunteered at the Tenth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party to join the forces attacking Kronstadt, 
although this did not save them from being banned along with 
other factions. (Avrich, 182-3) Even in economic terms, their praise 
for workers economic self-activity was very much nullified both by 
the predominant role the Party would play and by the centralized 
economic structures they favored. As such, their reputation as (to 
use Lenin’s expression) a “syndicalist deviation” is much exagger- 
ated, even if the likes of Ciliga and Goldman suggested it at times. 

Fifth, Ciliga correctly notes the role of the state bureaucracy 
in events. While Trotskyists portray the revolt as a peasant uprising 
against the “proletarian” regime, in reality, there were three classes 
at the time: the proletariat, the peasantry (the vast majority) and 
the bureaucracy. The toilers had been politically and economically 
dispossessed by the party and the bureaucracy its rule required. 
By 1921, there were over five million bureaucrats, their numbers, 
powers and privileges steadily growing from the moment the Bol- 
sheviks had seized power and applied their centralist prejudices. 

Thus the new state had swiftly produced an old enemy, the 
bureaucracy. Anarchists in Russia saw this development first-hand. 
Emma Goldman, most famously, recounted her experiences in 
1920 of the 

cumbersome Bolshevik machine and general inefficiency” as 

well as “how paralysing was the effect of the bureaucratic red 

tape which delayed and often frustrated the most earnest and 
energetic efforts ... Materials were very scarce and it was most 
difficult to procure them owing to the unbelievably central- 
ised Bolshevik methods. Thus to get a pound of nails one had 
to file applications in about ten or fifteen bureaus; to secure 
some bed linen or ordinary dishes one wasted days. 
The “newly fledged officialdom was as hard to cope with as the 
old bureaucracy” while the “bureaucratic officials seemed to take 
particular delight in countermanding each other's orders.” In short, 
“the new Communist bureaucracy and inefficiency, and the hopeless- 
ness of the whole situation . . . was a crushing indictment against 
the Bolsheviki, their theories and methods.” (My Disillusionment in 
Russia [London: Active Distribution, 2017], 61, 62, 66, 67, 107) 

As such, we should never forget that the Bolsheviks confirmed 
Bakunin’s warning that “the organisation and the rule of the new 
society by socialist savants” would be “the worst of all despotic 
governments!” The “State has always been the patrimony of some 
privileged class: a priestly class, an aristocratic class, a bourgeois 
class. And finally, when all the other classes have exhausted them- 
selves, the State then becomes the patrimony of the bureaucratic 
class and then falls — or, if you will, rises — to the position of a 
machine.” There “will be a new class, a new hierarchy of real and 
counterfeit scientists and scholars, and the world will be divided 
into a minority ruling in the name of knowledge, and an immense 


ignorant majority. And then, woe unto the mass of ignorant ones!” 
(Bakunin on Anarchism [Black Rose Books, 1980], 295, 318, 319) 

Sixth, Leninists argue that Kronstadt had to be crushed due 
to the danger of foreign military intervention. Yet this threat was 
extremely low. The revolt broke out months after the end of the 
Civil War in Western Russia. Wrangel, the last of the White generals, 
had fled from the Crimea in November 1920 after being defeated 
by the Red Army and Makhnovists (who were then betrayed by the 
Bolsheviks). His forces were in no state to re-invade Russia as they 
were ‘dispersed and their morale sagging” and it would have taken 
“months ... merely to mobilise his men and transport them from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic” while a second front in the south 
“would have meant almost certain disaster.” This was acknowledged 
in a call issued by the Bolsheviks on March 5, when they asked 
the rebels: “Haven't you heard what happened to Wrangel’s men, 
who are dying like flies, in their thousands of hunger and disease?” 
The call goes on to add, “This is the fate that awaits you, unless 
you surrender within 24 hours.” No foreign government moved 
to intervene. The Bolsheviks were so afraid of renewed military 
intervention that by early 1921 they demobilized half the Red 
Army (some 2,500,000 men). (Avrich, 219, 146, 105, 117-9, 13) 

Lenin himself admitted on the day before Kronstadt fell, March 
16, that “the enemies” around the Bolshevik state were “no longer 
able to wage their war of intervention” and so were launching a press 


campaign “with the prime object of disrupting the negotiations for 
a trade agreement with Britain, and the forthcoming trade agree- 
ment with America” for “we see that what they fear most, from the 
practical angle of international capital, is the resumption of proper 
trade relations. But they will fail in their attempts to disrupt them.” 
(Collected Works 32: 270) Support for Kronstadt remained verbal, 
if that. The only “danger” it represented was to the monopoly of 
power held by the Bolsheviks, the danger represented by the spirit 
of 1917 to every ruling class regardless of its rhetoric or origins. 

Much more could be — and has been! — written. There is a 
substantial appendix on Kronstadt on An Anarchist FAQ (www. 
anarchistfaq.org). Ciliga rightly mentions Ida Mett’s work on Kro- 
nstadt, reprinted many times since it was translated by Solidarity 
in 1967 — most recently as “The Kronstadt Commune,” in Blood- 
stained. This work has much to recommend it, as does Alexander 
Berkman’s 1922 pamphlet The Kronstadt Rebellion. 

To conclude: As libertarian socialist Maurice Brinton put on the 
Russian Revolution’s 50" anniversary, Ciliga’s article “is an excellent 
short account which squarely faces up to some of the fundamental 
issues.” The Soviet Union did not make its 100" anniversary and 
on the centenary of the Kronstadt revolt all genuine socialists must 
learn the lessons of both as both are intimately bound together. 
Ciliga can help in this as the Bolshevik Myth will not be debunked 


by itself in spite of its terrible practice then as now. 


The Kronsfadi Uprising and the fate of the Russian Revolution 


BY ANTE CILIGA 

LA REVOLUTION PROLETARIENNE, 10 SEPTEMBER 1938.! 
The correspondence between Trotsky and Wendelin Thomas 
(one of the leaders of the revolt in the German Navy in 1918, 
and a member of the American Committee of Enquiry into the 
Moscow Trials) regarding the historical significance of the events 
in Kronstadt in 1921 has given rise to widespread international 
discussion. That in itself indicates the importance of the problem. 
On the other hand, it is no accident that special interest should 
be shown in the Kronstadt revolt today; that there is an analogy, 
a direct link even, between what happened at Kronstadt 17 years 
ago and the recent trials at Moscow is only too apparent. Today 
we witness the murder of the leaders of the Russian revolution; 
in 1921 it was the masses who formed the basis of the revolution 
who were massacred. Would it be possible today to disgrace and 
suppress the leaders of October without the slightest protest from 
the people, if these leaders had not already by armed force silenced 
the Kronstadt sailors and the workers all over Russia? 

Trotsky’s reply to Wendelin Thomas shows that unfortunately 
Trotsky —who is, together with Stalin, the only one of the leaders of 
the October revolution concerned in the suppression of Kronstadt 
who remains alive — still refuses to look at the past objectively. 
Furthermore, in his article “Hue and Cry Over Kronstadt,” he 
increases the gulf which he created at that time between the working 
masses and himself; he does not hesitate, after having ordered their 
bombardment in 1921 to describe these men today as “completely 
demoralised elements, men who wore elegant wide trousers and 
did their hair like pimps.” 

No! It is not with accusations of this kind, which reek of 
bureaucratic arrogance, that a useful contribution can be made to 
the lessons of the great Russian revolution. 

In order to assess the influence that Kronstadt has had on the 


outcome of the revolution, it is necessary to avoid all personal is- 
sues, and direct attention to three fundamental questions: 

1. In what general circumstances the Kronstadt revolt arose? 
2. What were the aims of the movement? 3. By what means did 
the insurgents attempt to achieve these aims? 


The Masses and the Bureaucracy 
Everyone now agrees that during the winter of 1920 to 1921 the 
Russian revolution was passing through an extremely critical phase. 
The offensive against Poland had ended in defeat at Warsaw, the 
social revolution had not broken out in the West, the Russian 
revolution had become isolated, famine and disorganization had 
seized the entire country. The peril of bourgeois restoration knocked 
at the door of the revolution. At this moment of crisis the different 
classes and parties which existed within the revolutionary camp 
each presented their solution for its resolution. 

The Soviet Government and the higher circles in the Com- 
munist Party applied their own solution of increasing the power 
of the bureaucracy. The attribution of powers to the “Executive 
Committees“ which had hitherto been vested in the soviets, the 
replacement of the dictatorship of the class by the dictatorship 
of the party, the shift of authority even within the party from its 
members to its cadres, the replacement of the double power of the 
bureaucracy and the workers in the factory by the sole power of 
the former — to do all this was to “save the Revolution!” It was at 
this moment that Bukharin put forward his plea for a “proletar- 
ian Bonapartism.” By placing restrictions on itself the proletariat 
would, according to him, facilitate the struggle against the bourgeois 
counter-revolution. Here was manifested already the enormous 
quasi-messianic se/f-importance of the Communist Bureaucracy. 

The Ninth and Tenth Congresses of the Communist Party, as 
well as the intervening year passed beneath the auspices of this new 
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policy. Lenin rigidly carried it through, Trotsky sang its praises. The 
Bureaucracy prevented the bourgeois restoration ... by eliminating 
the proletarian character of the revolution. 

The formation of the “Workers Opposition” within the party, 
which was supported not only by the proletarian faction in the 
party itself but also by the great mass of unorganized workers, the 
general strike of the Petrograd workers a short time before the 
Kronstadt revolt and finally the insurrection itself, all expressed 
the aspirations of the masses who felt, more or less clearly, that a 
“third party” was about to destroy their conquests. The movement 
of poor peasants led by Makhno in the Ukraine was the outcome 
of similar resistance in similar circumstances. If the struggles of 
1920-1921 are examined in the light of the historical material 
now available, one is struck by the way that these scattered masses, 
starved and enfeebled by economic disorganisation, nevertheless 
had the strength to formulate for themselves with such precision 
their social and political position, and at the same time to defend 
themselves against the bureaucracy and against the bourgeoisie. 


The Kronstadt Programme 

We shall not content ourselves, like Trotsky, with simple declara- 
tions, so we submit to readers the resolution which served as a 
program for the Kronstadt movement. We reproduce it in full, 
because of its immense historical importance. It was adopted on 
February 28" by the sailors of the battleship “Petropavlovsk,” and 
was subsequently accepted by all the sailors, soldiers and workers 
of Kronstadt. 

After having heard the representatives delegated by the 

general meeting of ships’ crew to report on the situation in 

Petrograd this assembly takes the following decisions: 

1. Seeing that the present soviets do not express the wishes 

of the workers and peasants, to organise immediately 

re-elections to the soviets with a secret vote, and with care 

to organise free electoral propaganda for all workers and 

peasants. 

2. To grant liberty of speech and of press to the workers and 

peasants, to the anarchists and the left socialist parties. 

3. To secure freedom of assembly for labour unions and 

peasant organisations. 

4. To call a non-partisan Conference of the workers, Red 

Army Soldiers and sailors of Petrograd, Kronstadt, and of 

Petrograd province, no later than March 10", 1921. 

5. To liberate all political prisoners of Socialist parties as well 

as all workers, peasants, soldiers and sailors imprisoned in 

connection with the labour and peasant movements. 

6. To elect a Commission to review the cases of those held in 

prisons and concentration camps. 

7. To abolish all politodeli* because no party should be given 

special privileges in the propagation of its ideas or receive 

financial support from the government for such purposes. 

Instead there should be established educational and cultural 

commissions, locally elected and financed by the government. 

8. To abolish immediately all zagryaditelniye otryadi. 

9. To equalise all the rations of all who work with the 

exception of those employed in trades detrimental to health. 

10. To abolish the communist fighting detachments in all 

branches of the army, as well as the communist guards kept 

on duty in mills and factories. Should such guards or military 

detachments be found necessary they are to be appointed in 

the army from the ranks, and in the factories according to the 

judgement of the workers. 

11. To give the peasants full freedom of action in regard to 


their land and also the right to keep cattle on condition that 

the peasants manage with their own means; that is, without 

employing hired labour. 

12. To request all branches of the Army, as well as our 
comrades the military kursanti* to concur in our resolutions. 
13. To demand that the press give the fullest publicity to our 
resolutions. 

14. To appoint a travelling commission of control. 

15. To permit free artisan production which does not employ 
hired labour. 

These are primitive formulations, insufficient no doubt, butall 
of them impregnated with the spirit of October; and no calumny 
in the world can cast a doubt on the intimate connection exist- 
ing between this resolution and the sentiments which guided the 
expropriations of 1917. 

The depth of principle which animates this resolution is shown 
by the fact that it is still to a great extent applicable. One can, in 
fact, oppose it as well to the Stalin regime of 1938, as to that of 
Lenin in 1921. More even than that: the accusations of Trotsky 
himself against Stalin’s regime are only reproductions, timid ones, 
it is true, of the Kronstadt claims. Besides, what other program 
which is at all socialist could be set up against the bureaucratic 
oligarchy except that of Kronstadt and the Workers’ Opposition? 

The appearance of this resolution demonstrates the close 
connections which existed between the movements of Petrograd 
and Kronstadt. Trotsky’s attempt to set the workers of Petrograd 
against those of Kronstadt in order to confirm the legend of the 
counter-revolutionary nature of the Kronstadt movement, comes 
back on Trotsky himself: in 1921, Trotsky pleaded the necessity 
under which Lenin was situated in justification of the suppression 
of democracy in the Soviets and in the party, and accused the masses 
inside and outside the party of sympathizing with Kronstadt. He 
admitted therefore that at that time the Petrograd workers and the 
opposition although they had not resisted by force of arms, none 
the less extended their sympathy to Kronstadt. 

Trotsky’s subsequent assertion that “the insurrection was 
inspired by the desire to obtain a privileged ration” is still more 
wild. Thus, it is one of these privileged people of the Kremlin, the 
rations for whom were very much better than those of others, who 
dares to hurl a similar reproach, and that at the very men who in 
paragraph 9 of their resolution, explicitly demanded equalization 
of rations! This detail shows the desperate extent of Trotsky’s bu- 
reaucratic blindness. 

Trotsky’s articles do not depart in the slightest degree from the 
legend created long ago by the Central Committee of the Party. 
Trotsky certainly deserves credit from the international working 
class for having refused since 1928 to continue to participate in 
the bureaucratic degeneration and in the new ‘purges’ which were 
destined to deprive the Revolution of all its left-wing elements. 
He deserves still more to be defended against Stalin’s calumny and 
assassins. But all this does not give Trotsky the right to insult the 
working masses of 1921. On the contrary! More than anyone else, 
Trotsky should furnish a new appreciation of the initiative taken 
at Kronstadt. An initiative of great historic value, an initiative 
taken by rank-and-file militants in the struggle against the first 
bloodstained “purge” undertaken by the bureaucracy. 

The attitude of the Russian workers during the tragic winter of 
1920-1921 shows a profound social instinct; and a noble heroism 
inspired the working classes of Russia nor only at the height of the 
Revolution but also at the crisis which placed it in mortal danger. 

Neither the Kronstadt fighters, nor the Petrograd workers, nor 


the ranks of the Communists could summon, it is true, in that 
winter the same revolutionary energy as in 1917 to 1919, but what 
there was of socialism and revolutionary feeling in the Russia of 
1921 was possessed by the rank-and-file. In their opposition to this, 
Lenin and Trotsky, in line with Stalin, with Zinoviev, 
Kaganovitch, and others responded to the wishes 
and served the interests of the bureaucratic cadres. 

The workers struggled for the socialism which the 

bureaucracy were already in the process of liquidating. 
That is the fundamental point of the whole problem. 


Kronstadt and the NEP 
People often believe that Kronstadt forced the in- 
troduction of the New Economic Policy (NEP) — a 
profound error. The Kronstadt resolution pronounced 
in favor of the defence of the workers, not only 
against the bureaucratic capitalism of the State, but 
also against the restoration of private capitalism. 
This restoration was demanded — in opposition to 
Kronstadt — by the social democrats, who combined 
it with a regime of political democracy. And it was 
Lenin and Trotsky who to a great extent realized it § 
(but without political democracy) in the form of 
the NEP. The Kronstadt resolution declared for the 
opposite since it declared itself against the employment of wage 
labor in agriculture and small industry. 

This resolution, and the movement underlying, sought for 
a revolutionary alliance of the proletarian and peasant workers 
with the poorest sections of the country labourers, in order that 
the revolution might develop towards socialism. The NEP, on the 
other hand, was a union of bureaucrats with the upper layers of the 
village against the proletariat; it was the alliance of State capitalism 
and private capitalism against socialism. The NEP is as much op- 
posed to the Kronstadt demands as, for example, the revolutionary 
socialist programme of the vanguard of the European workers for 
the abolition of the Versailles system, is opposed to the abrogation 
of the Treaty of Versailles achieved by Hitler. 

Let us consider, finally, one last accusation which is commonly 
circulated: thataction such as that at Kronstadt could have indirectly 
let loose the forces of the counter-revolution. It is possible indeed 
that even by placing itself on a footing of workers’ democracy the 
revolution might have been overthrown; but what is certain is that 
it has perished, and that it has perished on account of the policy 
of its leaders. The repression of Kronstadt, the suppression of the 
democracy of workers and soviets by the Russian Communist 
party, the elimination of the proletariat from the management of 
industry, and the introduction of the NEP, already signified the 
death of the Revolution. 

It was precisely the end of the civil war which produced the 
splitting of the post-revolutionary society into two fundamental 
groupings: the working masses and the bureaucracy. As far as its 
socialist and internationalist aspirations were concerned, the Russian 
Revolution was stifled: in its nationalist, bureaucratic, and state 
capitalist tendencies, it developed and consolidated itself. 

It was from this point onwards, and on this basis, each year 
more and more clearly, that the Bolshevik repudiation of morality, 
so frequently evoked, took on a development which had to lead to 
the Moscow Trials. The implacable logic of things has manifested 
itself. While the revolutionaries, remaining such only in words, ac- 
complished in fact the task of the reaction and counter-revolution, 
they were compelled, inevitably, to have recourse to lies, to calumny 


and falsification. This system of generalized lying is the result, not 

the cause, of the separation of the Bolshevik party from socialism 

and from the proletariat. In order to corroborate this statement, I 

shall quote the testimony regarding Kronstadt of men I have met 
in Soviet Russia. 

“The men of Kronstadt! They were 
absolutely right; they intervened in order 
to defend the Petrograd workers: it was a tragic 
misunderstanding on the part of Lenin and Trotsky, 

that instead of agreeing with them, they gave them battle,” 
said Dch. to me in 1932. He was a non-party worker in 
Petrograd in 1921, whom I knew in the political isolator 
at Verkhne-Uralsk as a Trotskyist. 

“Tt is a myth that, from the social point of view, 
Kronstadt of 1921 had a wholly different population 
from that of 1917,” another man from Petrograd, Dv., 
said to me in prison. In 1921 he was a member of the 
Communist youth, and was imprisoned in 1932 as a 
‘decist’ (a member of Sapronov’s group of “Democratic 
Centralists”). 

I also had the opportunity of knowing one of the 


='c N most effective participants in the Kronstadt rebellion. 
—_—_——— 


He was an old marine engineer, a communist since 
1917, who had, during the civil war, taken an active part, direct- 
ing at one time a T’cheka in a province somewhere on the Volga, 
and found himself in 1921 at Kronstadt as a political commissar 
on the warship “Marat” (ex-“Petropavlovsk”). When I saw him, 
in 1930, in the Leningrad prison, he had just spent the previous 
eight years in the Solovietski islands. 


The Methods of Struggle 
The Kronstadt workers pursued revolutionary aims in struggling 
against the reactionary tendencies of the bureaucracy, and they used 
clean and honest methods. In contrast, the bureaucracy slandered 
their movement odiously, pretending that it was led by General 
Kozlovski. Actually, the men of Kronstadt honestly desired, as 
comrades, to discuss the questions at issue with the representatives 
of the government. Their action, had at first, a defensive character 
— that is the reason why they did not occupy Oranienbaum in time, 
situated on the coast opposite Kronstadt. 
Right from the start, the Petrograd bureaucrats made use of 
the system of hostages by arresting the families of the sailors, Red 
Army soldiers and workers of Kronstadt who were living in Petro- 
grad because several commissars in Kronstadt — not one of whom 
was shot — had been arrested. The news of the seizing of hostages 
was brought to the knowledge of Kronstadt by means of leaflets 
dropped from aeroplanes. In their reply by radio, Kronstadt declared 
on March 7" “that they did not wish to imitate Petrograd as they 
considered that such an act, even when carried out in an excess of 
desperation and hate, is most shameful and most cowardly from 
every point of view. History has not yet known a similar procedure.” 
(lzvestia |News] of the Revolutionary Committee of Kronstadt, 7 
March 1921) The new governing clique understood much better 
than the Kronstadt ‘rebels’ the significance of the social struggle 
which was beginning, the depth of the class-antagonism which 
separated it from the workers. It is in this that lies the tragedy of 
revolutions in the period of their decline. 
But while military conflict was forced upon Kronstadt, they 
tes * 
still found the strength to formulate the program for the ‘third ASR 82 
revolution, which remains since then the program of the Russian spring 2021 
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Balance Sheet 

There are reasons for thinking that granted the relation between the 
forces of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, of socialism and capital- 
ism, which existed in Russia and Europe at the beginning of 1921, 
the struggle for the socialist development of the Russian Revolution 
was doomed to defeat. In those conditions the socialist program of 
the masses could not conquer: it had to depend on the triumph of 
the counter-revolution whether openly declared or camouflagedunder 
an aspect of degeneracy (as has been produced in fact). 

But sucha conception of the progress of the Russian Revolution 
does not diminish in the slightest, in the realms of principle, the 
historic importance of the program and the efforts of the work- 
ing masses. On the contrary, this program constitutes the point 
of departure from which a new cycle in the revolutionary socialist 
development will begin. In fact, each new revolution begins not on 
the basis from which the preceding one started, but from the point 
at which the revolution before it had undergone a moral set-back. 

The experience of the degeneration of the Russian Revolution 
places anew before the conscience of international socialism an ex- 
tremely important sociological problem. In the Russian revolution, 
as in two other great revolutions, those of England and of France, 
why is it that it is from the inside that the counter-revolution has 


triumphed, at the moment when the revolutionary forces were ex- 
hausted, and by means of the revolutionary party itself (‘purged’, it 
is true of its left-wing elements)? Marxism believes that the socialist 
revolution, once begun, would either be assured of a gradual and 
continued development towards integral socialism, or would be 
defeated through the agency of bourgeois restoration. 

Altogether, the Russian Revolution poses in an entirely new 
way the problem of the mechanism of the socialist revolution. This 
question must become paramount in international discussion. In 
such discussion the problem of Kronstadt can and must have a 
position worthy of it. 


NOTES: 1. Translation: Anton Ciliga, 7he Kronstadt Revolt (London: 
Freedom Press, 1942). 2. Political sections of the Communist Party 
existing in the majority of state institutions. 3. Police detachments 
officially created to struggle against speculation, but which actually 
used to confiscate everything that the starving population, the work- 
ers included, brought from the country for their own personal con- 
sumption. 4. Cadet officers. 5. A comprehensive work on Kronstadt, 
containing the essential documents on these historic days, has just 
been compiled by Ida Mett. Her publication should supply, in my 
opinion, a timely contribution to the international discussion which 
is now developing. 


Anarchism, Marxism and the 
Lessons of the Paris Commune 


BY IAIN MCKAY 
This is the final installment in a three-part series marking the 150th 
anniversary of the Paris Commune. 


“nothing could be more foreign...” 

The main problem with Gluckstein’s work is that he tries to present 
Leninism (what he considers as “Marxism”) as the sole champion 
of the Commune. In reality this is not the case, and he shows this 
when he approvingly quotes, and paraphrases, Trotsky’s 1921 es- 
say “Lessons of the Paris Commune” — although he does repeat its 
conclusions more tactfully than its author did. Needless to say, he is 
as selective in his use of that work as he is with the anarchist ones. 

For Trotsky, the Commune was not problematic, for “we will 
find in it one single lesson: a strong party leadership is needed.” That 
is it. As for the Communards themselves, “[w]hat they lacked was 
clarity in method anda centralized leading organization. That iswhy 
they were vanquished.”' Thus the Commune was a classic example 
of what not to do rather than a source of hope for a better society. 

What about the Commune’s aim for mass participation and 
direct democracy? Nonsense; the Commune “shows us the incapacity 
of the masses to choose their path, their indecision in the leadership 
of the movement, their fatal penchant to come to a halt after the 
first successes, thus permitting the enemy to regain its breath, to 
reestablish its position.” The party, not the class, is seen as the key as 
“it is the accumulated and organized experience of the proletariat” 
and “foresees theoretically the paths of development, all its stages.” 
With the “aid of the party” the proletariat “frees itself from the 
need of always recommencing its history: its hesitations, its lack 
of decision, its mistakes.” Or, more bluntly, the proletariat frees 
itself from the need to govern itself and society: that can be left to 
“[oJur party” which “seized the power” in Russia.* The increased 
democracy Gluckstein praises is seen purely as a means of securing 


party power; once state power is seized, the working class can get 
back to its traditional role of following orders. 

In reality, of course, only the party leadership held effective 
power as Trotsky also acknowledged. He notes that one member 
of the Central Committee demanded in October in 1917 “the 
proclamation of the dictatorship of the Central Committee of 
the party,” indicating that this was simply “anticipating the logical 
development of the struggle.” Trotsky was against this only because 
the time was not right and so it “would have provoked great dis- 
order at that moment.” 

Gluckstein approvingly quotes Communards arguing for 
“communal France in federal form” and that the “triumph of the 
communal idea is... the social revolution.” (52) For Trotsky, such 
aspirations were simply wrong. The notion that “each town has 
its sacred right of self-government” was “idealistic chatter — of 
the same gender as mundane anarchism.” In fact, “more than any 
other” the French proletariat had been “duped” by the bourgeoisie 
for “autonomist formulae” are “nothing but impediments on the 
feet of the proletariat, hampering its forward movement.” Opposi- 
tion to centralism was “a heritage of petty bourgeois localism and 
autonomism” and “is without a doubt the weak side of a certain 
section of the French proletariat.” Autonomy “is the supreme 
guarantee of real activity and individual independence for certain 
revolutionists” but in reality it was “a great mistake which cost the 
French proletariat dearly.” So the “tendency towards particularism, 
whatever the form it may assume, is a heritage of the dead past. The 
sooner French communism — socialist communism and syndicalist 
communism — emancipates itself from it, the better it will be for 
the proletarian revolution.” “Passivity and indecision,’ asserted 
Trotsky, “were supported in this case by the sacred principle of 
federation and autonomy... In sum, it was nothing but an attempt 
to replace the proletarian revolution, which was developing, by a 


_ 


petty bourgeois reform: communal autonomy.”* 

So much for the Commune having “planted the seeds of a 
new social world.” (53) ' 

For Marx, in 1871 the Communards were “storming heav- 
en,” for Trotsky they were nothing more than wrong-headed 
petit-bourgeois autonomist-anarchist federalists. Yet, to be fair to 
Trotsky, he could at least quote Marx to justify his dismissal of the 
Communards and their vision of a federal France. Lest we forget, 
for Gluckstein does not remind us, Marx had argued forcefully in 
1850 during the German Revolution that 

the workers must not only strive for one and indivisible 
German republic, but also... for the most decisive centralisa- 
tion of power in the hands of the state authority. They should 
not let themselves be led astray by empty democratic talk 
about the freedom of the municipalities, self-government, etc. 
. [RJevolutionary activity... can only be developed with 
full efficiency from a central point.... As in France in 1793, 
it is the task of the genuinely revolutionary party in Germany 
to carry through the strictest centralisation.° 
Significantly, in 1872 Engels privately reiterated this vision, suggest- 
ing that it “was the want of centralisation and authority that cost 
the Paris Commune its life.”” Needless to say, it was these writings 
and others like it from which the Bolsheviks drew inspiration and, 
in this, Trotsky in 1921 at least had the merit of honesty. 

And what of the popular organizations Gluckstein praises so 
highly? For Trotsky, their role was simple: to provide a link by which 
the party could implement its decisions. Thus it “was indispensable 
to have an organization incarnating the political experience of the 
proletariat” and by means of “the Councils of Deputies... the party 
could have been in continual contact with the masses, known their 
state of mind; its leading centre could each day put forward a slogan 
which, through the medium of the party’s militants, would have 
penetrated into the masses, uniting their thought and their will.”® 
The focus is at the top, and the decisions flow downwards~as it does 
in every class system — yet Gluckstein praises the “anti-hierarchical 
attitude of the insurgents” of 1871. (47) 

Trotsky also disparaged the mass democracy in the National 
Guard, arguing that “[b]efore wide masses of soldiers acquire the 


NOTES: 1. “Lessons of the Paris Commune,” Leon Trotsky on 

the Paris Commune, 61. 2. Trotsky, 52, 53, 58. 3. Trotsky, 58. 4. 
Trotsky, 55, 61, 55-6. 5. Marx, On the Paris Commune, 284. 6. 
Marx, The Marx-Engels Reader, 509-10. 7. Engels, On the Paris 
Commune, 292. 8. Trotsky, 54-5. 

9. “Who is this anonymous and mysterious ‘one’? Who is to bestow 
‘absolute confidence’ in the revolutionary organ and the revolution- 
ary organisers? Is it the masses? Is it the Party ‘acting in the interests 
of the masses’? Is it the Party leaders ‘acting in the interests of the 
Party’ as a whole? Is Trotsky’s ambiguity on this point entirely 
accidental?” (Maurice Brinton and Philippe Guillaume, “The 
Commune, Paris 1871,” For Workers’ Power: The Selected Writings of 
Maurice Brinton (AK Press, 2004], David Goodway (ed.), 60) 

10. Trotsky, 60. 11. How the Revolution Armed: The Military Writ- 
ings and Speeches of Leon Trotsky, vol. 1 (London: New Park Publica- 
tions, 1979), 47. 12. For an account of workers protest and its 
repression by the so-called workers’ state under Lenin and Trotsky, 
see section H.6.3 of An Anarchist FAQ. 13. Trotsky, Leon Trotsky on 
the Paris Commune, 60-1. 

14. Quoted by Farber, 209. It must be stressed that the Workers’ 
Opposition did not, in fact, oppose party dictatorship. Their sup- 
port for “democratic principles” was limited to economic bodies, 
subject to party oversight, manipulation and veto. (see Avrich, 


experience of well choosing and selecting commanders, the revolu- 
tion will be beaten by the enemy.” This meant that the “methods of 
shapeless democracy (simple electability) must be supplemented and 
to a certain extent replaced by measures of selection from above. 
The revolution must create an organ composed of experienced, 
reliable organizers, in which one? can have absolute confidence, give 
it full powers to choose, designate and educate the command.”’° 
Trotsky is being disingenuous here, for he was well aware that the 
Bolsheviks did not “supplement” internal democracy in the armed 
forces but had in fact completed replaced it with appointment 
from above for it had been he who abolished it — before the civil 
war started — in March 1918: “the principle of election is politi- 
cally purposeless and technically inexpedient, and it has been, in 
practice, abolished by decree.”" 

Gluckstein echoes this, suggesting that “[i]n time the Com- 
mune’s open, direct democracy would have selected more effective 
leaders from their midst, but it did not survive long enough for 
this to occur.” (141) Yet he also states that the “National Guard’s 
internal democracy guaranteed that coercive force belonged to the 
mass of the people, instead of being used against it.” (52) Trotsky 
asserted that such “internal democracy” can be replaced by ap- 
pointment from above without, apparently, affecting the nature 
of the “coercive force.” Gluckstein appears to agree — the military 
democracy he praises and seeks to associate his ideology with was 
not applied in the Bolsheviks’ new state and so clearly was viewed 
as not essential: with the right people in power, then apparently 
democracy can be postponed to the distant future. Yet the Red 
Army itself showed the necessity of “internal democracy” — for in 
practice it “belonged” to the party rulers, not to the “mass of the 
people” and was regularly “used against it” to maintain Bolshevik 
rule by repressing strikes and other protests. This goes unmentioned 
of course, but space is found to reference Trotsky on the need for 
a “Communist discipline” not based on “the rod” (141) when, 
in reality, the Red Army was based on that, with its appointed 
officers having numerous techniques to enforce obedience up to 
and including firing squads. 

If democracy can be deferred for the armed forces, would this 


argument not be equally applicable in the mass organizations created | 


by the revolution? Trotsky’s attacks on the Central Committee of 
the National Guard for organizing elections “to transmit its powers 
to the representatives of the Commune” as it “was a great mistake 
in that period to play with elections” suggests so, along with his 
repeated defence of party dictatorship. For example: 

The Workers’ Opposition has come out with dangerous 

slogans, making a fetish of democratic principles! They place 

the workers’ right to elect representatives above the Party, as 

if the party were not entitled to assert its dictatorship even if 

that dictatorship temporarily clashed with the passing moods 

of the workers’ democracy. It is necessary to create amongst 

us the awareness of the revolutionary birthright of the party, 

which is obliged to maintain its dictatorship, regardless 

of temporary wavering even in the working classes. This 

awareness is for us the indispensable element. The dictator- 

ship does not base itself at every given moment on the formal 
principle of a workers’ democracy." 

For Leninism, elections were a means to achieve the end 
of party power and not valued in themselves. “Electability, the 
democratic method,” Trotsky stressed, “is but one of the instru- 
ments in the hands of the proletariat and its party” and must not 
be considered as “a fetish, a remedy for all evils. The methods of 
electability must be combined with those of appointments.” The 
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key, therefore, was “that at its head, above the wards, the districts, 
the groups, there is an apparatus which is centralized and bound 
together by an iron discipline.” 

It is by elections, mandates and recall that the masses express 
their “wavering” and so, ultimately, for Trotsky in 1921 mass 
participation was viewed as optional for it “reflects... the weak 
side of the masses... it manifests the spirit of indecision, of wait- 
ing, the tendency to be inactive after the first successes.”!° Can it 
be any wonder, then, that the Bolsheviks had concluded that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat could only be achieved by party 
dictatorship, i.e. the dictatorship over the proletariat that Bakunin 
had warned of? As Trotsky acknowledged in 1920: 

We have more than once been accused of having substi- 

tuted for the dictatorship of the Soviets the dictatorship of 

our party. Yet it can be said with complete justice that the 

dictatorship of the Soviets became possible only by means of 

the dictatorship of the party... In this ‘substitution’ of the 
power of the party for the power of the working class there is 
nothing accidental, and in reality there is no substitution at 

all. The Communists express the fundamental interests of the 

working class.'7 
Hence the glaring contradiction between the reality of the so-called 
workers’ state and Gluckstein’s assertion that a state “built from 
below needs to be grounded in direct democracy with representa- 
tives made accountable.” (22) 

‘Then there is the issue of one-man management, imposed by 
Lenin in the spring of 1918, which also stands in stark contrast to 
Gluckstein’s praise for the experiments in workers’ control within 
Paris. (31) For Trotsky in 1920, it was “a most crying error to 
confuse the question as to the supremacy of the proletariat with 
the question of boards of workers at the head of factories. The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is expressed in the abolition of private 
property in the means of production... and not at all in the form 
in which individual economic enterprises are administered.” This 
is impossible to square with Gluckstein’s claim that “the solutions” 
the Commune “began to sketch out” on workers’ control were 
“outstanding” (207) and that it had “planted the seeds of a new 
social world” with its ideas on “workers’ control of production.” 
(53) But, then, he fails to note how Bolshevism simply created 
state-capitalism in Russia and instead favors reporting their rhetoric 
rather than the reality of their regime.” 

So if, as Gluckstein notes, “the Proudhonists realised that mass 
popular involvement was essential for the creation of a new soci- 
ety,’ (206) the Leninists quickly came to realize that mass popular 
involvement was an optional extra, something which could be 
abolished as long as the party held power — particularly if that mass 
participation clashed with party interests. Given these opinions 
and the reality of Bolshevism in power, it seems incredible that 
Gluckstein can state that Leninism “stands for the direct democracy 
and liberating qualities so abundant in the Paris Commune.” (206) 

Similarly, compare Marx’s favorable note that the Commune 
Council was “to be a working, nota parliamentary body, executive 
and legislative at the same time”*° with Gluckstein’s comment that 
this “created a real predicament for the Commune” due to the need 
to defend the revolution which requires secrecy that undermines 
public scrutiny. He suggests the solution was to “trust... those 
in charge of military and security measures,” (151) which seems 
naive and much at odds with his comments elsewhere, although, of 
course, he also concludes that the Commune “was right” to “silence 
saboteurs in its midst” by censoring the press. (152) Likewise, he 
fails to note the first act of the Bolshevik regime was to create an 


executive body above the national soviet congress then, a few weeks 
later, this executive simply decreed legislative power for itself. This 
was the exact opposite of the Commune and in direct contradiction 
to Lenin's State and Revolution.” 

If, as Marx stated, “nothing could be more foreign to the spirit 
of the Commune than to supersede universal suffrage by hierarchi- 
cal investiture” then Leninism cannot be considered as anything 
but foreign to that spirit. 


Missing the Party? 

It will, of course, be objected that it does not matter that the 
Bolsheviks implemented the opposite of what Gluckstein praises 
the Commune for. After all, while the Commune was drowned 
in blood, the Russian Revolution successfully repulsed the White 
and Imperialist forces. This allowed Trotsky to pontificate on the 
Commune’s weaknesses while, say, Varlin was murdered by the 
counter-revolution after surrendering. 

This misses the point for any genuine socialist — the military 
victory obscures the fact that the revolution itself was lost within six 
months of the Bolshevik seizure of power. The counter-revolution 
was victorious, but it was draped in the Red Flag and invoked the 
name of the Commune.” Gluckstein subscribes to the Bolshevik 
Myth and so this awkward fact is not addressed in any meaning- 
ful manner. Instead, the standard Leninist complaint about the 
Commune is stressed, namely that it lacked a vanguard party: 
“The problem was lack of ideological clarity and absence of good 
leadership.” (149) While few anarchists would deny the importance 
of theoretical clarity and of giving a lead, they reject the notion 
that such influence should be organized in the Leninist fashion 
simply because such parties undermine the very social revolution 
they proclaim to produce.” 

This can be seen from the Commune itself. Gluckstein does 
admit that Marx recommended the French not to revolt after the 
defeat of the Empire, to “not allow themselves to be deluded by the 
national souvenirs of 1792.” (196) He suggests that this was Marx 
not being a “mindless sycophant [of the Commune]. He feared, 
for example, that the Parisian movement might be mesmerised by 
the Great Revolution.” (196) Ignoring the awkward fact he said 
this before the uprising, Gluckstein quotes a Communard urging 
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the people to “form the Commune and save the Republic, as was 
done in 1793” (104) and fails to discuss the implications of this: 
that it was precisely the opposite of Marx’s wishes, that Marx’s call 
was clearly one urging French workers not to create a revolutionary 
commune — thatis, not to do what they did on March 18th, 1871. 
Instead, he urged them to “perform their duties as citizens... Let 
them calmly and resolutely improve the opportunities of Republican 
liberty.”** While Gluckstein quotes part of this passage (196) to 
show that Marx was not the “infallible” sage of Stalinist myth, he 
fails to note that this clearly meant organize a political party, vote 
in the next election and exercise “political action” — which was 
also his position shortly after the fall of the Commune for where 
“the way to show political power lies open to the working class” 
like Britain then “[i]nsurrection would be madness where peaceful 
agitation would more swiftly and surely do the work.””® 

Which brings up a problem for the Leninist support for 
“democratic centralism.” Marx opposed any attempt at revolution 
in the name of the International, so if the Communards had ac- 
cepted “democratic centralism” and followed these comments then 
the Paris Commune would never have happened.’? What this says 
about the “efficiency” of centralized organization is unexplored, 
yet we are expected to take his (and Trotsky’s) eulogy to the role 
of the party seriously. 

Similarly, it was not “the Party” (i.e., Marx and Engels) who 
discovered the “political form” Marxists have paid lip-service to 
ever since, but rather the masses themselves. Undoubtedly, they 
were aided, but not dictated to, by revolutionaries within their 
midst — revolutionaries whose ideas were dismissed as nonsense by 
the German socialists — but they were not organized in a Lenin- 
ist fashion. In short, if the vanguard party is so important, then 
“how can we explain that the Commune, with its petty-bourgeois 
leadership, was capable of introducing to the modern world the 
most advanced conceptions of proletarian democracy?”™ 

This does not, any more than the Bolsheviks opposing the 
strikes and protests that overthrew the Tsar, change the fact that the 
Russian Revolution succeeded while the Commune, like Spain in 
1936, was defeated and so, as Trotsky continually stressed, the role 
of the party must have been the decisive factor. Yet the key fact is 
that the Bolshevik regime was hardly socialist and, consequently, 
cannot be considered a “success” — for, surely, the “success” of 
a socialist revolution is marked by whether it creates the initial 
foundations of socialism? Lenin and Trotsky at the head of a party 
dictatorship presiding over a state capitalist economy is not a suc- 
cessful revolution, it is the prelude to Stalinism. 

As would be expected, Gluckstein presents the standard Leninist 
account of the degeneration of the Bolshevik Revolution. Thus the 
“democratic Soviet system was eventually sapped by civil war and 
destroyed by internal counter-revolution” (201) by 1928, ignoring 
the awkward fact that the Bolsheviks had effectively turned the 
soviets into irrelevant bodies by centralizing state power in the hands 
of the Bolshevik executives from top to bottom and then packing 
and gerrymandering (or abolishing) any which threatened to elect a 
non-Bolshevik majority before the civil war started in May 1918.” 

Somewhat contradictorily, Gluckstein states that “the soviets 
overcame their initial weakness and won a civil war” (202) which 
is nonsense, as the Kronstadt rebellion in 1921 was crushed pre- 
cisely because it called for genuine soviet democracy. And what 
was this “initial weakness” and how was it “overcame”? He states 
that “Trotsky believed the presence of the Bolshevik Party within 
the Soviets was crucial to their success,” (202) more precisely “the 
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party helped overcome the ‘weak side’ of an inexperienced direct 
mass democracy, and made operative the ‘strong side’ — the ability 
to represent and move vast numbers into action, and lead them 
to victory.” (202) If by “overcame” Gluckstein meant “abolished” 
then he would be closer to the truth. The ideological confusions 
are clear, though. The whole point of direct democracy is not to 
“represent” the masses and allow a few party leaders to “move” 
them but to allow the masses to govern and act for themselves and, 
by this process, revolutionize themselves as well as society. This is 
the “strong side” of mass democracy. In the Russian Revolution, 
“the party” eliminated “inexperienced direct mass democracy” and 
replaced it with rule by the party. 

This was a key lesson drawn by leading Bolsheviks from the 
Russian Revolution and, retroactively, from the Commune. Trotsky 
argued quite explicitly that “the proletariat can take power only 
through its vanguard” and that “the necessity for state power 
arises from an insufficient cultural level of the masses and their 
heterogeneity.” Only with “support of the vanguard by the class” 
can there be the “conquest of power” and it was in “this sense the 
proletarian revolution and dictatorship are the work of the whole 
class, but only under the leadership of the vanguard.” Rather than 
the working class as a whole seizing power, it is the “vanguard” 
which takes power — “a revolutionary party, even after seizing 
power... is still by no means the sovereign ruler of society.” Thus 
state power is required to govern the masses, who cannot exercise 
power themselves: “Those who propose the abstraction of Soviets 
to the party dictatorship should understand that only thanks to the 
Bolshevik leadership were the Soviets able to lift themselves out of 
the mud of reformism and attain the state form of the proletariat.” 

The inevitable side effect of this was that it placed the people 
back into their customary role of being governed, oppressed and 
exploited. In other words, it recreated the very class system which the 
Commune aimed to eliminate and precisely why the Communards 
implemented the mandat imperative, recall and federalism — two 
of which Engels mocked when anarchists urged them and the 
third, recall, fatally weakened by his prejudice for centralization. 

The replacement of working class power by party power flows 
logically both from the nature of the state and from the vanguardism 
at the heart of Leninism. ‘The state, by its very nature, empowers 
those at its center and so automatically replaces popular power 
with power in the hands of a few party leaders. And if the party is 
the decisive factor in a “successful” revolution than anything that 
weakens its hold on power cannot but harm the revolution, includ- 
ing working class democracy for, as Trotsky put it, the “revolution- 
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ary dictatorship of a proletarian party is... an objective necessity” 
and the “revolutionary party (vanguard) which renounces its own 
dictatorship surrenders the masses to the counter-revolution.”” 
This reflects his opinions in 1921, quoted above, when he was at 
the height of his power. 

Compare this to Engels arguing that the Commune showed 
that the proletariat, “in order not to lose again its only just con- 
quered supremacy,’ would have “to safeguard 
itselfagainst its own deputies and officials, by 
declaring themall, without exception, subject 
to recall at any moment.” Not much room 
for mass direct democracy, instant recall and 
mandated delegates under Trotsky whose 
regime, by definition, requires an army apart 
from the people, requires a state in the usual 
sense of the word as a power existing apart 
from the general population and above them. 

Ironically, Gluckstein states that today’s 
politicians “may pay lip-service to democracy 
but they seek to anesthetize people with their words.” (46) Given 
Trotsky’s critique of the Commune, repeated more tactfully by 
Gluckstein, we could say the same about Leninism. All in all, 
Lenin’s 1905 judgment that the Commune “confused the tasks of 
fighting for a republic with those of fighting for socialism” and so 
“it was a government such as ours should not be”** seems more than 
applicable when comparing the Paris Commune to the Bolshevik 
revolution and the lessons Lenin and Trotsky drew from both. 


Destroying the “state machine” 
Marx and Engels had been advocating a democratic republic since 
the 1840s. Engels, for example, argued in 1847 that the revolution 
would “establish a democratic constitution and thereby, directly 
or indirectly, the dominance of the proletariat,” the former where 
“the proletarians are already a majority of the people.” Nearly 50 
years later, he noted that the Communist Manifesto “had already 
proclaimed the winning of universal suffrage, of democracy, as one 
of the first and most important tasks of the militant proletariat.”** 


In between these dates, both Marx and Engels had urged 


- working class people to create a republic as this would achieve, 


eventually, the political domination of the working class — that is, 
a working class government. For example, in 1881 Engels argued 
that in Britain, 

where the industrial and agricultural working class forms 

the immense majority of the people, democracy means the 
dominion of the working class, neither more nor less. Let, 
then, that working class prepare itself for the task in store 

for it — the ruling of this great Empire... And the best way to 

do this is to use the power already in their hands, the actual 

majority they possess... to send to Parliament men of their 
own order. 
He lamented that “[e]verywhere the labourer struggles for political 
power, for direct representation of his class in the legislature — ev- 
erywhere but in Great Britain.”?” 

Yet, for most Marxists, Marxism stands for the destruction of 
the current state and its replacement with a new so-called “work- 
ers” state, as discussed in Lenin’s State and Revolution. The source 
of Lenin’s reinterpretation of Marx lies in his defence of the Paris 
Commune and the conclusion that “[o]ne thing especially was 
proved by the Commune”: that “the working class cannot simply 
lay hold of ready-made state machinery, and wield it for its own pur- 
poses.”* Gluckstein, as a Trotskyist, repeats Lenin's interpretation. 


However, a close reading of Marx’s essay on the Commune 
shows that Lenin's analysis is flawed. Marx reports how the Com- 
mune was “formed of the municipal councillors, chosen by universal 
suffrage in the various wards of the town, responsible and revocable 
at short terms.” Centrally, it was a case of “the merely repressive 
organs of the old governmental power were to be amputated.”*” So 
Lenin’s claims that “Marxism” stands for destroying the old state 
and replacing it with a new one based on workers’ councils cannot 
be supported by the Paris Commune for it was no such revolution. 
Rather it was an elected municipal council that made a series of 
reforms that abolished aspects of the old state while retaining its 
structure (complemented by direct democracy in popular clubs). 

Given this, there was a reason why mainstream Marxism (so- 
cial democracy) took the view that revolution involved “political 
action” in which the party would take power and reform the state 
and introduce “socialism,” in other words repeat the Commune at 
a national level. This was the position of Marx and Engels as the 
latter confirmed in an 1884 letter when asked to clarify what the 
former had meant in 1871: 

It is simply a question of showing that the victorious 

proletariat must first refashion the old bureaucratic, admin- 

istrative centralised state power before it can use it for its 

own purposes: whereas all bourgeois republicans since 1848 

inveighed against this machinery so long as they were in 

the opposition, but once they were in the government they 

took it over without altering it and used it partly against the 

reaction but still more against the proletariat.*° 
Engels was echoing one of Marx’s drafts of the Civil War in France: 

But the proletariat cannot, as the ruling classes and their 

different rival factions have done in the successive hours of 

their triumph, simply lay hold on the existent State body and 
wield this ready-made agency for their own purpose. The first 
condition for the holding of political power, is to transform 

its working machinery and destroy it as an instrument of class 

rule.” 

So the Commune did not smash the existing state and replace 
it with a new one. Rather, the workers took political power via 
elections and used their newly conquered political power to “refash- 
ion” or “transform” the existing state by smashing its bureaucracy 
or “working machinery.” Unsurprisingly, then, we find Trotsky 
repeating the orthodox Marxist position in 1906: 

International socialism considers that the republic is the only 
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possible form of socialist emancipation — with this condition, 

that the proletariat tears it from the hands of the bourgeoisie 

and transforms it from ‘a machine for the oppression of one 
class by another’ into a weapon for the socialist emancipation 
of humanity.” 

This is recognized by Gluckstein, but not explored, when he 
mentions that the Commune was based on bourgeois electoral 
processes. He notes that the revolution used the “elections under 
the old voting system to choose a communal council” and while 
“revolutionary direct democracy had been built into the institutional 
framework” in the National Guard, in “the ‘legal’ election to the 
Communal Council such direct democracy could still be expressed, 
but it was not closely tied in to the structure.” (133) Therefore, 
“the council emerged from a conventional electoral system, where 
there is no organic link between elector and representative.” (134) 

This perspective on revolution can be seen when Engels argued 
in 1886 that while he and Marx saw “the gradual dissolution and 
ultimate disappearance of that political organisation called the 
State” as “one of the final results of the future revolution,” they “at 
the same time... always held that... the proletarian class will first 
have to possess itself of the organised political force of the State 
and with its aid stamp out the resistance of the Capitalist class and 
re-organise society. The idea that the proletariat needs to “possess” 
the existing state is made clear, for while the anarchists “reverse the 
matter” by arguing that the revolution “has to begin by abolish- 
ing the political organisation of the State,” for Marxists “the only 
organisation the victorious working class finds ready-made for use, 
is that of the State. It may require adaptation to the new functions. 
But to destroy that at such a moment, would be to destroy the only 
organism by means of which the working class can exert its newly 
conquered power.”” Yet the only institution which the working 
class “finds ready-made for use” is the bourgeois state, although, 
as Engels stressed, it “may require adaptation.” Unsurprisingly, in 
1894 it was the case that “the republic... is the ready-made politi- 
cal form for the future rule of the proletariat” which in France “is 
already in being.”** In fact: 

If one thing is certain it is that our Party and the working 

class can only come to power under the form of a democratic 

republic. This is even the specific form for the dictatorship 

of the proletariat, as the Great French Revolution has already 

shown.” 

Unsurprisingly, when Lenin came to quote this passage in 
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State and Revolution he immediately tried to obscure its meaning. 
“Engels,” he wrote, “repeated here in a particularly striking form 
the fundamental idea which runs through all of Marx’s work, 
namely, that the democratic republic is the nearest approach to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.”** Engels obviously did nothing of 
the kind, but at least Lenin did not, like Hal Draper,*” suggest he 
was referring to the Paris Commune when he only mentions the 
period “1792 to 1799,” “the first French Republic,” “the American 
model” and how “the proletariat can only use the form of the one 
and indivisible republic” with “self-government” meaning “officials 
elected by universal suffrage.” 

Then there is Engels’ 1891 introduction to Marx’s The Civil 
War in France. Arguing that the state “is nothing but a machine 
for the oppression of one class by another,” he noted that it is “at 
best an evil inherited by the proletariat after its victorious struggle 
for class supremacy, whose worst sides the victorious proletariat, 
just like the Commune, cannot avoid having to lop off at once as 
much as possible.”*? Simply put, if the proletariat creates a new 
state system to replace the bourgeois one, then how can it be “an 
evil inherited” by it? 

This explains why, at key points, Lenin had to clarify what 
Engels really meant.*° 


Political Action and its alternatives 
There is one aspect of the Commune which can be considered as 
Marxist, namely the participation of socialists in the elections to the 
municipal council — since the 1840s Marx and Engels had urged 
workers to support (and, where necessary, fight for) the creation of 
a bourgeois republic and to use “political action” (namely, standing 
in elections) within it. 

Here, though, there is an ambiguity in Gluckstein’s position 
—as in Marx’. He notes (and presumably agrees with him) that 
Trotsky (like Marx”) was “critical of [the Central Committee of 
the National Guard’s] abdication of power shortly after the 18 
March revolution” (201) It, he states, “divested itselfof government 
responsibility and handed power to the Communal Council... One 
consequence of this decision was to reduce the direct influence of 
the working class in the communal movement. Federation elections 
[in the National Guard] had an uniquely democratic character, 
because battalions met daily, giving ample scope for rank and file 
guardsmen to scrutinise delegate’s activities and keep working class 
interests to the fore.” (133) 

Yet, surely, the communal elections increased working class 
participation in the Commune by widening its social base (and 
daily popular assemblies could also have been organized as they 
had been in 1792). Giving power to the Central Committee would 
have, by definition, disenfranchised all people not in the National 
Guard (such as most women, the elderly, workers, and so forth).* 
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The same can, of course, be said 
of the argument for basing com- 
munal institutions within the 
workplace. Gluckstein argues 
that in Paris this was “precluded 
by the minuscule size of most 
production units and the fact that 
many were closed anyway.” Which 
suggests a purely workplace system 
of councils would, by definition, 

exclude non-workers (i.e., the un- 
| employed, the retired, housewives 
and so on).% 

The key role played by the 
clubs in the movement is pointed 
to by Gluckstein, but he notes that 
in later revolutions “workplaces 
became the centres of mass debate.” (48) Echoing Trotsky, he 
argues that “[s]uch [small] units of production could not provide 
a collective focus for the working class. Instead that came from the 
National Guard and the clubs.” (70) Not that you would know it 
from this book, but this repeats one of Bakunin’s arguments that 
while the Marxists sought the “organisation of the political power 
of the working classes,” the anarchists urged the “organisation, not 
of the political but of the social power (and, by consequence, anti- 
political) power of the working masses” and so the “future social 
organisation must be made solely from the bottom up, by the free 
association or federation of workers, firstly in their unions, then in 
the communes, regions, nations and finally in a great federation, 
international and universal.”*4 

It seems a strange form of logic to assert that increasing the 
popular base of a revolution means, in fact, reducing its working 
class influence. Also, like Marx and Trotsky, Gluckstein does not 
discuss the contradiction between asserting that the Central Com- 
mittee should have retained power with the lavish praise for the 
Communeas the “form at last discovered” to achieve the emancipa- 
tion of labor. It may be correct to say that the Commune “would 
pay dearly for not marching on Versailles and holding municipal 
elections instead,” (132) but then why praise the outcome of those 
elections, particularly when you think that this “reduce[d] the 
direct influence of the working class in the communal movement”? 

Marx’s reservations were private, publicly he proclaimed that 
the Communal Council would “serve as a lever for uprooting the 
economic foundations upon which rests the existence of classes.” * 
This repeats the vision expounded in the Communist Manifesto 
which argued that “the first step in the revolution by the working 
class” is to “raise the proletariat to the position of ruling class, to 
win the battle of democracy.” The proletariat “will use its political 
supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeois, to 
centralise all instruments of production in the hands of the State, 
i.e. of the proletariat organised as the ruling class.”*° Guckstein 
ignores this — presumably because the Communards rejected this 
statist vision of socialism — and states that “the insurgents had no 
prior experiences of a successful anti-capitalist movement to draw 
upon. They were truly pioneering and cuta new path for others.” (8) 

This is true in a sense, as that “new path” was social democracy 
and the domination of Marxism within the mainstream of the 
international socialist movement (before being replaced by the 
reformism it had generated by this very tactic). However, Engels 
assertion in 1891 that the Commune was “the grave of the old, 


specifically French socialism, while being the cradle of the inter- 
national communism, which is new for France” was exaggerated.” 
After his death, the descent of social democracy into opportunism, 
bureaucracy and reformism could not be avoided (although, for 
some, it took the outbreak of war in 1914 to see it fully) and radical 
workers increasingly looked to the federalist traditions in the First 
International which were kept alive by the anarchist movement 
and turned to syndicalism and industrial unionism. Only with 
the Russian Revolution (with the help of Fascism) did Marxism 
(in its Leninist form) become the predominant tendency in the 
revolutionary left. The path of federalism from below, as was ad- 
vocated and developed by anarchists like Proudhon and Bakunin, 
lost ground before social democracy (in part, due to errors by 
anarchists themselves) .* 

In this “new path”, the Commune was relegated to an inspi- 
ration because there had been a democratically elected “workers’ 
government’ but mainly used as a warning of what would happen 
if a revolt occurred before the party was ready to secure power 
nationally. By 1895, Engels was praising the legal successes of 
social democracy in elections and invoked the Commune only as 
the “one means by which the steady rise of the socialist fighting 
forces in Germany could be temporarily halted, and even thrown 
back for some time: a clash with the military, a blood-letting like 
that of 1871 in Paris.” Now it was a case of the “successful utilisa- 
tion of universal suffrage” which had now (quoting Marx’s words) 
been “transformed by them from a means of deception... into an 
instrument of emancipation.”*” While insurrection was not totally 
dismissed, it was clear that Engels’ final article was a vindication 
of social democracy’s peaceful tactics, tactics that provoked the 
“revisionism” debates after his death (i.e., the attempt by its right- 
wing to bring the party’s rhetoric into line with its actual practice). 

For anarchists, the Commune does present an issue. After all, a 
key argument of anarchism is abstaining from “political action” as 
being irrelevant to creating socialism and opening up the possibility 
of reformism within the labor movement. As Kropotkin stressed: 

We have to organise the workers’ forces — not to make them 

into a fourth party in Parliament, but in order to make them 

a formidable MACHINE OF STRUGGLE AGAINST 

CAPITAL. We have to group workers of all trades under this 

single purpose: “War on capitalist exploitation!’ And we must 

prosecute that war relentlessly, day by day, by the strike, by 
agitation, by every revolutionary means... once the workers 

of every land have seen that organisation at work, taking the 

workers’ interests into its hands, waging unrelenting war on 

capital... once the workers from every trade, from village and 
city alike, are united into a single union... crush[ing] the 
tyranny of Capital and State for good.®° 

Yet, here, surely is an example of “political action” which did 
produce a revolution (even one so limited in its initial acts as the 
Commune)! Libertarian members of the International, such as 
Varlin, did successfully stand for election. Does this mean, as Marx 
and Engels argued, that the general anarchist position of abstaining 
from elections is wrong? 

Clearly, the circumstances of the Commune’ elections were 
atypical as they were conducted in a revolutionary situation (un- 
like the social-democratic strategy). However, given the limited 
nature of its reforms and the lack of dynamism of the Commune’s 
Council, Kropotkin concluded that any such “revolutionary 
government” should be avoided.” While supporting the initial 
revolution, anarchist action would then encourage the creation of 
popular self-organization in the community and workplace rather 


than seeking to focus the struggle onto electing a few leaders to act 
on behalf of the working class. In other words, encourage workers 
to build their own class organizations to influence events towards 
socialist goals directly rather than waiting for representatives to act 
on their behalf from within bourgeois institutions. 

In short, rather than “let themselves be hoisted into power, 
let themselves be locked into a government alongside” those “who 
were hostile toward a people’s economic revolution,” revolutionar- 
ies must “remain on the streets, in their own districts, with the 
people — as propagandists and organisers of the de facto equality 
that they all craved: joining in with the people as they looked 
to their food and their livelihoods and the city’s defences... [to] 
their interests, and rebuilding, in the sections, the life of society 
with them.” This meant alongside “[c]omplete independence of 
the Commune, the Federation of free Communes, and the social 
revolution within the Commune, that is to say trade unions for 
production replacing the statist organisation of the society that 
exists today” as only “groupings by trades and by professions in 
addition to groupings by neighbourhoods” would “bring to society 
co-ordination... and become the instrument of the liberation of the 
masses, without resorting to the submission of all to the pyramidal 
hierarchy of the State.” 

So rather than seek election, the course of action would be to 
remain amongst the people and strengthen (or create) alternative 
forms of social organization which could (initially) complement 
and (ultimately) replace the elected municipal council. Such in- 
stitutions did exist, in such bodies as the clubs and the Delegation 
of the Twenty Arrondissements. The Delegation, an organization 
which united many clubs and socialists, argued that it “should be 
the revolutionary Commune arising from the clubs and committees 
of Paris, a decision reaffirmed in the revolutionary socialist Dec- 
laration of Principles of February 19.”°* However, the desire to be 
inclusive with more moderate Republicans and present a common 
front against its enemies ensured that elections to the municipal 
council were organized rather than popular assemblies. Yet there 


53. This is not as applicable to Bakunin who stressed the need to 
organise a federation of geographical organisations as well as federa- 
tions of workplace-based ones. Thus the importance of creating a 
“federation of the barricades” for workers “armed and organized by 
streets and quartiers, they will form the revolutionary federation of 
all the quartiers, the federative commune” while “the workers have 
joined into associations and made a clean sweep of all the instru- 
ments of labour and every kind of capital and building.” (Michael 
Bakunin: Selected Writings, 170-1, 179). 
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59. Engels, The Socialist Revolution, 320, 314. 60. Kropotkin, 
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Modern Science and Anarchy, 161, 350-1. 64. Johnson, 91. 

65. Kropotkin, The Great French Revolution, 183, 180, 181, 184. 
66. Proudhon, 407, 461. 67. Kropotkin, Words of a Rebel, 168. 
68. Bakunin, Michael Bakunin: Selected Writings, 202. 69. Marx, 
On the Paris Commune, 293. 70. Bakunin, 261. 


was support for such a radical solution. As Gluckstein notes, many 
“[p]rominent insurgents encouraged mass involvement in the life 
of the new government and saw themselves as mandated delegates.” 
(46) However, this was hindered by the bourgeois institutional 
arrangements they inherited. The only way forward would be to 
have created a federation of popular assemblies, 
in the words of one Communard: “People, govern 
yourself through public meetings.” (50) 

Some communards did see this, with one 
pointing to “the Districts, the primary assemblies” 
of the Great French Revolution as the means to 
ensure the “permanent intervention of citizens 
in communal affairs.” (47) This was the posi- 
tion of Kropotkin, who later argued that these practised “Direct 
Self-Government” and “through this institution [the Revolu- 
tion] gained... immense power” and “permit new forms of life 
to be elaborated and established.” These “mediums of popular 
administration... remained of the people, and this is what made 
the revolutionary power of these organisations,” expressing “the 
principles of anarchism” which “had their origin, not in theoretical 
speculations, but in the deeds of the Great French Revolution.”® 
Likewise, Proudhon during the 1848 Revolution had argued that 
“organisation of popular societies was the pivot of democracy, the 
cornerstone of republican order” as “assemblies, popular societies... 
in a word, associations and meetings of all kinds and varieties” were 
“the organisation of universal suffrage in all its forms, of the very 
structure of Democracy itself.” 

Unfortunately, there seemed to be little popular support for 
such a radical solution immediately after the March 18th insur- 
rection. Kropotkin lamented how rather than “acting on its own 
initiative... the people, confident of its rulers, delegated to them 
the power of taking initiatives. Here was the first consequence — 
and indeed the fatal result — of elections.” The alternative group- 
ings focused more on influencing the Council (and so increased 
its burden) than on creating socialism directly. This shows the 
importance of libertarians being involved in social struggles and 
spreading their ideas in the masses of the general population dur- 


ing non-revolutionary times. As Bakunin noted, the libertarians — 


“felt the lack of support from the great masses of the people of 
Paris, and... the organisation of the International Association, itself 
imperfect, compromised hardly a few thousand persons” as well as 
having “to keep up a daily struggle against the Jacobin majority” 
of the Commune Council. With a deeper influence in popular 
organizations the result may have been different — but this does 
not change the Communal Council becoming a hindrance to the 
revolution rather than an aid and the need in future revolutions 
not to repeat the error. 


Conclusions 
The Paris Commune and its lessons are important for current 
revolutionaries, whether state socialists or anarchists. Its short 
existence raised all sorts of key issues for those seeking to change 
the world: should socialists take part in elections, how do we fight 
reaction, can a government be revolutionary... 

Sadly, Gluckstein’s work does not present an accurate account 
of the lessons learned from the Commune. Too much the Lenin- 
ist, he simply does not understand the anarchist critique nor the 
libertarian position in general. As his nonsense about Proudhon 
shows, most Marxists have no shame in exposing their ignorance of 
anarchism to the world. He is far too willing to repeat the standard 
Marxist distortions about anarchist ideas and, in consequence, 


For Marxists, the 
only organisation 
the victorious 
working class finds 
ready-made for use, 
is that of the State. 
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does not provide his readers with an obvious means of evaluating 
whether Kropotkin or Lenin were right. Ironically, for those who 
do know the anarchist critique of the Commune he does show — in 
passing — that it was the former who were, in fact, correct and the 
latter's regime simply reinforced that analysis. 

Ultimately, this is nota scientific socialism for the aim is all too 
clear, namely to convert radicals — “the anti-capitalist movement 
today” (76) — to his own ideology. This marks almost all accounts 
Marxists provide of anarchism with Proudhon, for example, being 
associated with the left’s béte noir of the day — for Hal Draper in 
the post-war period, fascism; for Gluckstein during the period of 
“anti-globalisation” protests, “the precursor of neo-liberal economics 
today.” (72) That the free market capitalists of his day combatted 
him as a man of the left and he them, goes unmentioned. Nor 
does Gluckstein explain why Communards who “opposed state 
action on principle” had a “stance [which] was not an expression 
of neo-liberal or laissez-faire attitudes, [but] quite the opposite” 
(28) while Proudhon’s was. 

Gluckstein also fails to critically evaluate his own ideological 
leaders and so fails to discuss the obvious contradictions between 
Marxist accounts and what actually happened. Inconvenient ar- 
guments and conclusions are ignored, presenting a false picture 
of Leninism and its relation to the Commune. Significantly, he 
does not mention Marx’s 1881 evaluation that the Commune 
was “merely the rising of a city under exceptional conditions, the 
majority of the Commune was in no wise socialist, nor could it 
be.”® As such, it is hard not to agree with Bakunin: 

Its general effect was so striking that the Marxists themselves, 

who saw their ideas upset by the uprising, found themselves 

compelled to take their hats off to it. They went further, and 
proclaimed that its programme and purpose were their own, in 

face of the simplest logic and own true sentiments. This was a 

truly farcical change of costume, but they were bound to make 

it, for fear of being overtaken and left behind in the wave of 
feeling which the rising produced throughout the world.”° 

This can be seen from Gluckstein’s repeated —albeit often muted 
— agreement with Blanquist positions on elections, centralization, 
terror and so on. It is seen by his selective quoting of Trotsky and 
the purging of any reference to party dictatorship. It can be seen 
from his inadequate understanding of the Russian Revolution and 
how the history of the Commune prefigured its evolution from 
popular revolt to popular state to party dictatorship. 

In terms of presenting a general history of the Commune it 
is adequate. Ironically, it presents enough evidence to refute the 
predetermined conclusions it was written to bolster. In terms of 
learning its lessons and presenting an accurate account of the 
libertarian critique it is flawed (to the point of despair, at times). 
While Gluckstein states that “Marxism learns from mass struggles 
rather than preaching sermons,” (206) he seems unwilling to learn 
much from the Commune beyond the pressing need for a vanguard 
party to seize power. 

Gluckstein’s work shows that the anarchist critique of the 
Commune, and of Marxism, remains valid. Anarchists should take 
heart that the ideas that we have been expounding since the 1840s 
were applied successfully, if in a limited fashion, in the Commune 
as in later revolutions. We should also stress that while Marxists 
subsequently have taken many of them up (at least in theory) we 
advocated them first. The Commune shows that these libertarian 
principles cannot, however, be combined with statism. Retaining 
a state structure, even one complemented by popular institutions, 
simply cannot handle the numerous problems facing a revolution, 


as Gluckstein himself has to admit even if he cannot bring himself 
to discuss these occasional passing brushes with reality. The Marxist 
notion that political action to secure a workers’ government, even 
in the unusual circumstances of post-insurrection Paris, simply 
isolates revolutionaries from the masses and puts barriers in the 
path of social change. 

The Russian Revolution confirms this, for even though it was 
(in theory) based on workers’ organizations (soviets) it retained the 
essential characteristics of the bourgeois state (centralism, top-down 
unitarianism) which have evolved precisely to secure minority rule. 
As such, we should not be surprised it created a new class system 
based on the party, state and economic bureaucracies centralism 
inevitably produces. Free federations of self-managed groups can 
be the only basis for a successful revolution, as a revolution whose 
basis is the self-liberation of the working class needs to be based 
on their class organizations. 

Some may question the wisdom of producing a lengthy cri- 
tique of a flawed book by a member of an obscure Leninist party. 
However, we hope this has shown that it is important to do so in 
order to learn the lessons of the past and to correct the mistakes 
and distortions of those who try to appropriate revolts which are, at 
their core, libertarian in nature. The distorted Leninist account of 
the Commune, anarchism and Marxism has been left unchallenged 
for so long that it has, for many honest revolutionaries, become 
the only analysis. As can be seen, this is not the case. 

So, yes, we can agree with Gluckstein that the Commune 
“deserves to be more than an obscure, if inspiring, reference point” 
(7-8), but it also deserves more than to be used as a reference point 
for those whose practice and ideology are so directly at odds with 
it. All in all, it is hard not to conclude that he is like a fan of a 
murderer writing a biography of his victim’s mother. 
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Anarchist Opposition to 


Collaboration in Spain 


REVIEW BY JEFF STEIN 
Danny Evans, Revolution and the State: Anarchism and the 
Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939. AK Press, 2020. 

Danny Evans has written a good summary of what went wrong 
in Spain during the Revolution and Civil War. In spite of defeating 
the military coup in most of continental Spain on July 19, 1936, 
the Spanish anarchist movement committed a series of political 
blunders that allowed the Spanish Republic to reassert its authority 
and repress the social revolution, not to mention lose the war. The 
biggest blunder was the decision of the CNT and FAI to accept 
positions in the Catalan and central government and to delegate 
these positions to some of the movement's leading militants — in 
effect making all the diverse factions complicit with the reconstruc- 
tion of the capitalist state. This resulted in a division between the 
comits superiors, i.e. officers, and the rank-and-file that was kept in 
the dark about decisions being made by the leadership. So as the 
anarchists were taking over fields, factories and workshops at the 
local level, their leaders were cutting deals with the Republicans, 
Communists and Socialists to hold back their anarchist followers. 

Evans begins the book with an assessment of the anarchist 
movement prior to the military uprising. Evans writes that the move- 
ment was divided into three dominant factions, the “gradualists,” 
“voluntarists” and “purists.” I would caution readers to avoid taking 
these labels out of their Spanish anarchist and historical context. As 
Evans describes it, all the anarchist factions preferred the Republic 
to the repression the movement had to suffer under the Primo de 
Rivera dictatorship of the 1920s. However, the anarchist move- 
ment did not take the new opportunities to agitate and organize 
for granted. The so-called “gradualists” (or “moderates”) hoped 
that the movement would get a breathing space long enough to 
reorganize the CNT unions after they had been forced underground 
for a decade. The “purists” thought that beyond just organizing 
the workplaces, workers needed to be introduced and educated 
to anarchist concepts, and anarchists needed to print newspapers 
and keep the “ateneos” [adult schools] open. The “voluntarists,” 
however, felt that workers need to be prepared for insurrection 
and to do this required “revolutionary gymnastics,” takeovers of 
villages and workplaces combined with strikes that would serve 
as examples to others and show that the Republic was on the side 
of the capitalists. Gradualist views tended to predominate among 
union officers in the CNT. Purist views dominated in the ateneos 
and anarchist press. Voluntarism prevailed in the CNT Defense 
Committees. 

After the socialists won the parliamentary elections in Febru- 
ary 1936, in no small part due to anarchist votes, the CNT was 
able to hold a National Congress in Zaragoza in May. There were 
three items discussed: reunification with the Opposition Unions 
[unions led by gradualists who had either been expelled or split 
from the CNT], a synthesis of the revolutionary programs of the 
communialists and the syndicalists, and an alliance with the UGT 
nationally to fight the anticipated military coup. Evans describes 
the results of the Zaragoza Congress as a bit of a shotgun wedding. 
Neither partisans of union control of the economy or partisans of 
local communes (worker councils) were satisfied with the program 
that tried to incorporate both. Although the Congress agreed to 
send an invitation to the UGT for an alliance, the terms of such 


an alliance were left up to a “liaison committee” so that “purists” 
like Jose Peirats predicted it would require the CNT to make 
compromises with the authoritarianism of the UGT. As Evans 
notes, what was not discussed at the Congress was the strategy the 
CNT would adopt to meet the coming military coup. Instead, “It 
appears that the national coordinating body of the defense com- 
mittees discussed its plans at a private session.” (27) 

After the military was defeated by anarchists in Barcelona, 
liberating Companys who had surrendered to the army during 
the street fighting, members of the Regional Defense Committee 
were invited to the Barcelona government palace. Companys con- 
gratulated the anarchists on their victory, but he reminded them 
that loyal government forces (i.e. police) had also fought alongside 
the CNT, as well as the UGT and the socialist parties. Companys 
offered to resign if the anarchists wanted it, but he suggested they 
might havea better chance of defeating the remainder of the military 
mutineers, if they joined forces. Companys suggested that along 
with the Catalan nationalists, the CNT appoint representatives 
to a Central Committee of Antifascist Militias (CCMA). He then 
ushered the fighters into a room where sat representatives of UGT, 
the POUM (a Marxist party which had broken away from the 
Communists), the PSUC (the Unified Socialist Party of Catalonia, 
a merger of the Catalan Socialists and the Communist Party) and 
Company's own ERC (Republican Left of Catalonia, a bourgeois 
liberal party of Catalan nationalists). All, with the exception of the 
POUM who were waiting to see what the CNT would do, were 
backing Companys’ proposal. The members of the CNT Regional 
Defense Committee told Companys and the CCMA that they 
could not speak on behalf of the entire union but would have to 
consult their organization. 

What might have at first seemed an offer to take power was in 
reality a trap to give it back. The CNT and the rest of the anarchists 
might have control of Barcelona, but the rebel army was in control 
of Zaragoza in neighboring Aragon, and Franco's Moroccan troops 
were being airlifted into Andalusia in the South. The help of the 
Socialist-controlled UGT would be needed to defeat Franco and 
for now the Socialists were sticking with the Republicans. Most of 
all, arms were badly needed, and the Catalan Generalitat might be 
willing to provide them. The CNT held a hastily organized plenum 
to decide whether to collaborate with'their liberal and Marxist rivals, 
or “go for broke” and a social revolution. With little time to canvas 
and poll their members for a decision, union officers and leading 
militants made the decision to collaborate and send representatives 
to the CCMA. The rank and file was left in the dark, not aware 
that the newly created CCMA was a quasi-government body and 
their officers had committed themselves to protect the capitalist 
state when given the chance to abolish it. 

While the comités superiores had formerly taken on an 

executive role in circumstances of heightened repression or 
emergency, the permanent emergency situation brought 

about by the war led, in the months that followed the 

rupture of July, to such decision-making procedures gradually 

assuming a routine quality, which would become increasingly 

formalized over the course of the war. According to Fidel 

Miré, the 21 July assembly was made up of “committees and 

notables” and was not a regularly constituted Plenum. 

Three positions emerged: one favouring collaboration, 
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one opposing it on revolutionary grounds, and one which 

considered collaboration to be of potential short-term use 

to the CNT, which could strengthen its position before 

proceeding to a more complete revolutionary transformation. 

Montseny and Santillan spoke in favour of the first position, 

the former considering the revolutionary option tantamount 

to an “anarchist dictatorship,” the latter warning against 

the probability of international intervention against any 

such revolutionary endeavour. Whether persuaded of these 

arguments or content to bide their time and await develop- 

ments, the delegates present approved collaboration with the 

CCMA, with only the vote of José Xena, delegate for Baix 

Llobregat, opposed, whose position had been supported by 

Garcia Oliver. The CCMA met that same night, with the 

components of the CNT’s Liaison Committee attending as 

the delegates of the CNT and the FAI. (40) 

.... because the CCMA operated on the basis of delegates proposed 

by the different anti-fascist organisations, there was no opportu- 

nity for a directly democratic process to influence it. For antifas- 
cist politicians such as Companys, who did not wish to see state 
power abolished, the CCMA provided a seemingly revolutionary 
legitimacy and a base from which to reorganise and marshal 

their strength. (41) 

...the decision to participate in the government of the 

Generalitat was taken in unclear circumstances towards the 

end of August. According to César M. Lorenzo, Prieto’s son, 

the decision was taken at a secret Regional Plenum in which 
the committees of the CNT, FAI and JJLL were represented 
and the Peninsular Committee of the FAI also had a vote. 

A Regional Plenum of the Catalan CNT had already agreed 

to the dissolution of the CCMA on 17 August, a decision 

approved by a Plenum of Barcelona anarchist groups on 21 

August. The wider membership of the CNT was not made 

aware of the decisions of the Catalan comités superiores until 

the end of the following month, when the CNT’s representa- 
tion in the Generalitat was negotiated. Mary Low wrote of 
this time that “events, with their separate details which had 
seemed to have no importance when taken one by one, had 
been following each other all this time in a slow crescendo 

and now the wave broke.” The CCMA was officially dissolved 

on 1 October. (47-48) 

CNT and FAI ministers joined the Generalitat on September 
26. A similar pattern was followed with the central government 
in Madrid. President Azaa gave the position of prime minister 
to Largo Caballero, the Socialist head of the UGT, who in turn 
offered cabinet positions to the CNT and FAI. Again, the deci- 
sion to join the central government was accepted with little input 
from the membership. The Catalan CNT had at first proposed 
that instead of joining the central government that the UGT and 
CNT form a “Junta of Defense” composed of equal representation 
by both unions. When Caballero turned down the proposal, the 
decision to collaborate with President Azaa and the political par- 
ties was made by a National Plenum of regional officers held on 
September 15-16 and announced at a rally in Valencia on October 
19, as a fait accompli. 

The first signs of dissatisfaction with the deals made with the 
Republic were over the military decisions being made. Perhaps 
the first to oppose the militarization of the militias were anarchist 
women. In the early days of the war, anarchist women, not all of 
whom belonged to Mujeres Libres, had fought in the streets and 
joined the militia columns after. The Republic began a campaign 
to remove women from combat roles. Playing on the usual patri- 


archal tropes, the reasons given included that women needed to be 
protected from danger and that their presence on the front lines 
acted asa distraction to the men, plus added to the shortage of arms 
needed by “more serious fighters.” The CNT and FAI did not rise 
to the occasion and defend the women fighters and repeated the 
Republican slogan of “men to the front and women to the rear,” 
in spite of the fact that the anarchist press had earlier praised the 
women fighters. By October, most of the militias no longer included 
women. It apparently did not occur to anarchist leaders that by 
complying with this government patriarchal policy they were not 
only giving into efforts to militarize but also disarming anarchists. 

Disarming the anarchists was another issue which divided the 
comités superiors from rank and file dissidents. Anarchist military 
units suffered from a shortage of arms throughout the civil war. 
In the early days of street fighting, weapons had fallen into the 
hands of not only the anarchists, but the Marxist political parties 
as well. The need for arms at the front coincided with the desire 
by the government to reclaim its monopoly of violence by taking 
weapons out the hands of the anarchist defense committees and 
giving them to loyal security forces. CNT and FAI leaders, such 
as Diego Abad de Santillan, who had accepted a position in the 
Generalitat, launched a campaign to get anarchists to surrender 
their arms, “Arms to the Front.” Ranks and file militants, however, 
realized that to surrender all their arms would leave them defenseless 
from Communist death squads and those wanting to reprivatize 
the collectivized workplaces. 

An essential problem of the CNT’s collaboration with the 

state was thereby revealed: 

that the will to collaborate in an anti-fascist bloc did not 

easily translate into an acceptance of governmental authority 

at ground level, particularly when, as in the case of disarma- 

ment, this was both a life-and-death issue and an affront to 

the libertarian conception of the revolution. (55) 

Rank and file resistance was not only developing in the militias 
and rearguard defense committees but also in the neighborhoods 
and the collectivized industries. The Generalitat and the Central 
Government began to curtail the process of collectivization of 
the economy in October 1936 [the October 24 “Collectivization 
Decree” is not mentioned by Evans]. Expropriations were restricted 
to agricultural estates and workplaces owned by employers who 
were supporting the Fascists and having 100 or more employees, 
thus exempting small businesses and foreign-owned companies. 
These new laws were agreed to by the leaders of the CNT and FAI, 
with the rationale that it gave the already existing collectives a legal 
status. This left a large sector of the economy in private hands, 
including the financial sector which was left under state control, 
leading to competition between the collectives over raw materials 
and prices, supply chain problems, and shortages. By December, 
workers in the collectives were demanding that the whole economy 
undergo “socialization,” that the unions take over the direction of 
the economy from the state and run it for the benefit of the work- 
ers, their families, and those fighting at the front. 

For the comités superiores, there were further potential 

advantages to the [socialization] campaign. Its initiation 

enabled a return to the question of Federations of Industry, a 

reorganisation of the CNT’s structure that had been debated 

at the Madrid Congress of 1931. Using the argument that the 

CNT as it stood would be unable to implement socialisation, 

long-time advocates of the Federations of Industry, such as 

Joan Peird, attempted to persuade those sectors of the CNT 

that had obstructed their implementation for five years that 


the unions should be reorganised, with the concomitant 

increase in bureaucracy and centralisation this implied. ... 

Socialisation also appealed to the more radical sectors of the 

CNT, and, in this sense, the campaign had the potential to 

unify the organisation. From the perspective of the comités 

superiores, an increase in union control over the economy 
might have mitigated the CNT’s decreasing influence at the 
level of state administration, while socialisation may also have 
been viewed as an opportunity to bring the union’s member- 
ship into line. Problematic in this regard was that the radical 
sectors of the libertarian organisations did not consider the 

socialisation campaign as a question of internal discipline. (77) 

Furthermore, radicals expanded on their conception of 

socialisation to incorporate calls for the strict observance of 

“union federalism” and a critique of governmental collabora- 

tion. For the CNT in Lleida, socialisation likewise implied 

that “everything pertaining to the life of the town should be 
controlled and administered by the collective as a whole.” An 
open assembly was held at which the townspeople proclaimed 
the socialisation of housing as the first stage in a process 

intended to lead to complete socialisation. (78) 

Contrary to the wishes of the comités superiores of the 

CNT, the socialisation campaign had revealed a willingness 

among radical anarchists to revive direct democracy and mass 

assemblies in the interests of consolidating revolutionary 
achievements and forging new revolutionary solidarities... 

the momentum this generated spilled over the boundaries of 

the workplace and laid the basis for the revolutionary alliance 

that would mobilise against the state during the Barcelona 

May days of 1937. (84) 

No matter the potential of the socialization campaign to reunite 
the rank and file with the leadership, what stood in the way was 
the government, the Marxist and liberal political parties, and the 
UGT. As Evans points out, the UGT at this point was no longer 
the same union. The government passed a compulsory unioniza- 
tion law that required all workers to belong to a union. Naturally 
the more conservative workers, ex-managers, and former owners 
of expropriated businesses who had not fled to the Fascist lines, 
joined the UGT. Not to mention the fact that the UGT in Cata- 
lonia was controlled by the PSUC, for all practical purposes the 
Communist Party. The UGT leadership and these newly minted 
“unionists” opposed collectivization, and any attempts to move in 
direction of libertarian communism. 

The conflict between statists and anarchists came to a head on 
May 3, 1937 when Communist-controlled security forces attempted 
to take over the Barcelona telephone exchange. Resistance had 
been building within the movement to the compromises anarchist 
leaders inside the government had made. Juan Merlino and Jaime 
Balius had formed a new organization of anarchist dissidents, 
“The Friends of Durruti,” with many members of Durruti’s militia 
column who had refused to accept militarization. Along with the 
Friends of Durruti, the Catalonian Libertarian Youth federation, 
the FIJL, and the anarchist-feminist Mujeres Libres organization 
had taken an anti-governmentalist position, calling on anarchist 
leaders to leave the central government and the Generalitat. In 
addition, they had the support of anarchist exiles like Camilo 
Berneri, who had come to Spain to support the revolution, and 
the POUM, the dissident Marxist party made up of anti-Stalinists. 
When the Communist police attacked the telephone building, it 
became the spark to dry tinder that set off a conflagration all over 
the city. The attack never progressed beyond the first floor, and 
the building was quickly surrounded with barricades manned by 


armed anarchist men and women, and members of the POUM. 

Anarchists could have taken Barcelona again in May 1937, as 
they had done in July 1936, and in fact they did control most of 
the city within a couple days. They were better armed this time, 
including having artillery aimed at the Catalan government building. 
Gregorio Jover, a former member of the Nosotros affinity group, 
who was in Barcelona, reported to the Catalan Defense Committee 
of the CNT that troops from the Aragon Front had passed a resolu- 
tion to send troops if they were needed. [In fact, many anarchist 
fighters were on the way to the city, but they were turned around 
by union officials.] CNT and FAI ministers Federica Montseny 
and Garcia Oliver arranged a cease fire and promised the anarchist 
forces that reforms would be made to deal with Communist at- 
tacks on anarchists in the rear areas, and indeed some promises had 
been made both by Caballero and Companys. However, as soon 
as the cease fire began, the government rushed in Assault Guards 
to take over the city. Largo Caballero, head of the Socialist UGT, 
was dismissed as prime minister and the anarchist ministers with 
him within a fortnight after the fighting in Barcelona was over. 
President Azaa appointed the pro-Communist Negrin to take over 
as Prime Minister, who removed the CNT and FAI ministers. A 
similar reshuffling of positions occurred in the Catalan Generalitat. 

A wave of repression followed thereafter. The FAI was declared 
an illegal organization, on the grounds it was neither a union nor 
a political party. Individual anarchists who had played a role in 
the May uprising were hunted down and imprisoned, murdered 
or “disappeared.” Well-known figures were not spared. Camilo 
Berneri, the Italian anarchist was assassinated during the fighting. 
Andres Nin, former Communist and leader of the POUM, was 
kidnapped and presumed murdered. Several anarchists had to go 
into hiding, which sometimes meant going to the front where they 
would be protected by anarchist troops. Meanwhile Communist 
soldiers commanded by General Lister, went through Catalonia 
and Aragon breaking up the worker-managed collectives. Dissident 
anarchist newspapers were shut down. 

Unfortunately, the betrayal of the Republican State of their 
anarchist collaborators did little to reunify the anarchist move- 
ment. At first, the leadership threatened to boycott the Negrin 
administration until Caballero was restored to power. But soon 
they changed their tune and began to beg for representation in 
Negrin’s administration. A cabinet position was awarded to the 
CNT but the FAI was shut out until it became a “legitimate politi- 
cal party” that could discipline its members. Accordingly, the FAI 
leadership was trying to reorganize itself as a party toward the end 
of the civil war. Anarchist dissidents who would not support the 
“governmentalist” position were expelled from the CNT and FAI, 
and they were deserted to be hunted down by the political police. 
It was not until the last days of the war that anarchist military 
leaders staged a coup and removed the Communists (who wanted 
to continue fighting to the last anarchist) from power, in an effort 
to negotiate a surrender that might save some lives. 

Evan's book is valuable as a summary of the conflict within the 
anarchist movement between the collaborationists and anti-collab- 
orationists. The role of organizations in the resistance like Mujeres 
Libres and individuals like Juan Merlino have been included, and 
his book will undoubtedly encourage more research in the future. 
However, I disagree with his overall thesis that anarchists were just 
as much responsible for the reconstruction of the Republican state 
as the liberals, Socialists and Communists. This argument seems 
to have been influenced by the works of historian Helen Graham, 
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with the argument that to fight a modern war requires an efficient 
army and state-run war economy that prevented the anarchists 
carrying out their revolutionary program. Therefore, Evans has 
removed the role of the Communists and Soviet Union from the 
story as “villains” in order to concentrate on the anarchist movement 
alone, as if they were acting in a political and geopolitical vacuum. 

While it is fair to hold the Spanish anarchist movement ac- 
countable for what we might consider its mistakes (or our critics 
would say were “inevitable measures”), it is not useful to ignore the 
elephants in the room. The fact was that to win the Spanish Civil 
War the anarchists needed all the arms for fighting a modern war 
— not only rifles, but heavy weapons, artillery, tanks and airplanes. 
Due to the arms embargo imposed by France, England and the 
United States, there was no country willing to arm the Republican 
side but the Soviet Union. There was also a need to work with the 
anti-fascist allies, the workers belonging to the UGT in particular. 
To get arms and alliances, the anarchist organizations were pres- 
sured to accept political compromises that, left to themselves with 
sufficient arms, they would undoubtedly not have made. 

Did that mean the anarchist leaders should have joined the 
government, and accepted positions, as they did? Not necessarily. 
When it was done in the early days of the war, anarchist leaders 


Finding The Man... 


BY TONY SHEATHER 
Janet Biehl, Ecology or Catastrophe — the Life of Murray Book- 
chin. Oxford University Press, 2015, 332 pp. 

Murray Bookchin died in 2006 at aged 85. He was less widely 
known than Noam Chomsky as a libertarian internationally, yet a 
dynamic American voice in the tumultuous ’60s and ’70s. Where 
Chomsky became the academic voice of conscience and dissent in 
challenging U.S. foreign policy, Bookchin fought on the edges of 
society, urging social and political transformation. While widely 
praised for his revolutionary wisdom in earlier years, towards the 
end of his life he became a figure of conflict and controversy. 

Nonetheless, despite conflict and controversy, his influence as 
a leading American anarchist and social ecologist in articulating 
modern perceptions of these philosophies has been profound. 
Ecology or Catastrophe, the Life of Murray Bookchin by Bookchin’s 
later life lover and collaborator Janet Biehl, observes the life and 
legacy of Bookchin. It explores the development and the impact of 
his ideas particularly on the radical youth of his era in the United 
States. The theoretical and personal divisions of the late 20" Cen- 
tury within the anarchist and ecological movements are described. 

Janet Biehl’s biography is a vivid account of Bookchin’s political 
and ideological journey. The thirteen chapters describe each step in 
this journey as the delineation ofa particular politico/philosophical 
path, from Young Bolshevik and Labor Organizer (Chapters 1 and 
2) to Assembly Democrat and Historian (Chapters 12 and 13). 
This is a depiction of a man’s life within a particular world and 
life-trajectory. We will not find portraits of an intimate personal 
life; warm, or not, family scenes are non-existent until the final 
pages. The absence of his father from a very early age, the death of 
his beloved grandmother soon afterwards, the sad inability of his 
mother, Rose, to live a full and healthy life, to offer him maternal 
care, these surely portend his subsequent immersion in a political 
rather than biological embrace. 

The political became his family, the rich radical environ- 


made the decision and then rubber stamped it with a plenum. Had 
they submitted it to the rank-and-file by a thorough canvassing 
of the members, they may or may not have gotten approval. The 
fact remains, they did not do the necessary canvassing so that the 
membership knew what was happening. It is likely that some limits 
would have been placed on the higher-ups to maintain control 
from below. As the war progressed and the anarchist military units 
were not getting the arms they needed and were being shut out of 
major strategic decisions, it was becoming clear that collaboration 
with the Republican government was not working. By this time, 
the rank and file had lost control of the “higher committees” and 
was no longer influencing their decisions. 

The May Days should have brought some serious soul search- 
ing by the higher-ups, instead of a clamoring by the leaders to get 
into the Communist-backed Negrin administration that was even 
less friendly to the anarchists than that of Largo Caballero. When 
a plan fails, change the plan, don’t keep carrying out the same los- 
ing policy. It is to the credit of the Spanish anarchist movement 
that many tried to change a losing political and military strategy. 
It is to the lasting discredit of the Communists and Socialists that 
they did not. 


Bookchin Revisited 


ment of 1920s New York his neighbors. His marriage is barely 
mentioned — one sentence is devoted to this, and this sentence 
is illuminating: “In 1951 Bookchin married Beatrice Applestein, 
whom he brought into the COI and who became ‘a good comrade’ 
Murray told me.” (54-5) Nor are his children described, barely 
mentioned in passing. Biehl acknowledges this as the product of 
her estrangement from Bookchin’s family following his death but 
it does exacerbate the task of finding the more realized man. (xi) 
Her hope that they will one day pen their memories is no doubt 
shared by many. Biehl observes: “He was a genuine political and 
intellectual independent, living outside the usual spectrum of life 
choices.” (xi). While the ’60s youth frolicked, Murray wrote and 
regretted the demise of serious or sustained political commitment. 

There are however rich portraits of Bookchin’s close friend- 
ship with Allan Hoffman, a young ’60s rebel, depicting an almost 
father-son relationship. 

They “shared a philosophical bent”... Murray found intellec- 

tual interchange with Allan ‘sheer pleasure,’ and he was eager 
to teach him about radical history and theory, while Allan 
taught him about Albert Camus and existentialist revolt. 

“We complemented each other to an astonishing extent,” 

Bookchin would later write. By the Summer of 1964 they 

were close friends — “We loved each other dearly.” (91-2) 
Allan’s move from pacifism and spirituality to urban street fighter 
must have been greeted with pain and bewilderment; one can only 
surmise the anguish caused by his comrade’s early tragic death. 

The connection with his early mentor, Josef Weber, is much 
more fraught. The younger man eager to please the older, shoul- 
dering much of the burden, here research, for the “Family” — the 
Contemporary Issues group of the 1950s — yet shattered by lack 
of recognition, and worse, vindictive attacks. 

Trotsky himself may have initially approved Weber’s positions 
but the latter's wartime experiences had convinced him of the rigidity 
of ‘world revolution when many ‘bourgeois elements’ particularly 
the churches were opposing Hitler. Yet “Socialism or Barbarism” 


was his stark assessment of the post-war world and the “Move- 
ment for a Democracy of Content” was to be the transformative 
vehicle. Despite his fervor, his acolytes did the “hard yards” and 
Weber scorned pathways not his own. Perhaps consolation for the 
younger man lay in the belated public recognition of his research 
and writings on pesticides, urbanization and nascent ecological 
exploration. The fruit would be the appearance of the seminal Our 
Synthetic Environment (1952) and The Limit of the City (1960). 
Bookchin ultimately, disillusioned, moved on. 

Biehl observes the journey: “Their intellectual and political 
relationship soon became personal as well: at twenty-six, Murray 
had finally found a father-figure. He abjectly adored Weber.” (54) 
A decade later, “Weber’s early death rescued Bookchin from that 
toxic relationship. Sorting out all wild and bitter emotions would 
take years.” (79) We may wonder why this experience did not 
enlighten him to the damage caused by the bitter personal duels 
of the 1980s and ’90s which destroyed relationships, philosophical 
sharing and cooperative political progress. 

Murray Bookchin’s firmest friends in the later political decades 
were the Canadian anarchist Dimitrios Roussopoulos and his 
most loyal partner within the Institute for Social Ecology, Dan 
Chodorkoff. Roussopoulos and his wife, Lucia Kowaluk, offered a 
sense of security as allies departed, acolytes challenged and politics 
became turgid. Montreal became, albeit briefly, an exciting realm for 
citizen aspirations towards organized participation, Freedom Press 
published many of Murray Bookchin’s works. Dan Chodorkoff was 
the quiet and reassuring presence guiding Bookchin’s charismatic 
exuberance into the calm waters of the ISE and Goddard College 
in Vermont. Affinity of thought may have brought these men 
together, but the enduring companionship is evident throughout 
the years. These loyal but not uncritical companions offered the 
organizing skills that even Biehl suggests Bookchin lacked. 

As Bookchin embraced anarchist beliefs, the 1960s emerged 
with the possibility of youthful utopia. Murray's writings and ora- 
tory stimulated the radicalism of the New Left and counterculture. 
He urged liberatory thought and defied the descent of the New 
Left into Marxist-Leninism sectarianism and the counterculture 
into mainstream irrelevance. 

In becoming the most eminent old man of the ecological 
movement, Bookchin’s pedigree rested on his early exploration asa 
member of the Contemporary Issues group, his early environmental 
forays laying the groundwork for those to come. His activism in 
the ‘60s is described in the chapter “Eco-anarchist” and in the 
1970s in “Anti -Nuclear Activist,” where we see his endeavors to 
exhort anti-nuclear movements such as The Clamshell Alliance 
to radical intent and direct democracy. We witness his efforts to 
translate libertarian ideals into reality within the radical German 
Green Movement. The clashes between Fundis and Realos saw 
disillusionment once more. Finally, though scarred by feuds with 
philosophical rivals, he sought utopia through the contentious 
prism of social ecology and libertarian municipalism. 

In the middle chapters devoted to “Social Ecologist,” “Anti- 
Nuclear Activist,” “Municipalist” and “Green Politico” we learn 
much about theory, activism and the eras in which these dedications 
occurred, but glean little about the man in more intimate guise. 
Here Biehl has maintained her stated aim. 

Almost four decades of reading Bookchin’s work has revealed 
so much to me about a brilliant, controversial and impassioned 
man and so little about the man himself. Even the more personal 


format of the dialogues between Biehl and Bookchin and Doug 


Morris and Bookchin in Anarchism, Marxism and the Future of the 
Left (1999) divulged little about the inner man. 

I make no claim to have written a full flesh-and-bones 
biography; it is rather a political biography of a thorough- 
going zoon politikon, a man formed by the political actors 
he knew, by the close-knit groups to which 
he belonged, by the broader movements 
to which he adhered, and by the times in 
which he lived. (xii) 

It is not possible to realize a more complete 

portrait without reference to his political activity 


Though scarred 
by feuds with 
philosophical 

rivals, he sought 


= ea, Sete utopia through the 
and writing but a more intimate picture is truly j ; 
biographical. On occasions Bookchin the man, contentious prism 
with his virtues and flaws, does emerge, despite of. social ecology 
the difficulties imposed by Biehl’s omissions. and libertarian 
This will surely enhance our recognition of his municipalism 


contribution and the impact of his heritage. 

Murray Bookchin’s Russian anarchist past and dysfunctional 
and tragic childhood surely provide a graphic insight into a man 
for whom the political became home. Bookchin confirms Biehl’s 
insight that the Communist Party became his 

surrogate parents... that they taught him to subsume his 

personal distress into an intense devotion to the Communist 

Party, the Soviet Union and the coming revolution... “It was 
the Communist Party that raised me ... and frankly they 

were amazingly thorough.” (7) 

Was this the psychological moment when a young boy became 
embraced by a politically liberating but personally limiting world? 
‘The genesis of the brilliant but at times intolerant incarnation of 
radical thought and action? 

For Biehl, despite her proclaimed detachment, this often 
poignant reflection upon Bookchin is a deeply personal one. She 
was the man’s lover, even in a sense his muse. Her professed aim 
to describe the political man, not the man himself, is thus only 
partly realized and the reader is the richer for it. 

Her support for Bookchin’s views is unwavering until the 
surprise revelation towards the book’s conclusion that she had 
reversed her political views, returning to the liberal democracy of 
her twenties and early thirties. A great surprise to Bookchin himself. 
He nonetheless proclaimed: “I love you anyway.” (307) In many 
respects she is Bookchin’s advocate. But there is sufficient query and 
depiction of frailties to transcend David Watson’s jibe that she is 
a mere hagiographer. (Watson, Beyond Bookchin, 37) Her portrait 
of tumultuous eras is focussed on one man, and so is limited in 
the role and illumination of other “secondary” characters, but still 
reverberates with the political and social events. 

Personal moments are portrayed. We witness Murray’s early 
crush ona girl—disappointment. We watch his loyalty to his mother 
in administering her daily insulin injection over two decades. We 
share his tears at her death and the failure of his marriage. We ap- 
plaud the loyalty of his friends in sabotaging his endeavor to join 
the merchant marines four days before Pearl Harbor. 

It may be argued that the belated entrance of the author into the 
man's life in 1987 precludes a fuller and more direct understanding 
of his life and personality. Certainly she finds it necessary to consult 
many former and current acquaintances to providea history of these 
earlier years. Nonetheless, Biehl’s professional life as an editor and 
publisher ensures scrupulous attention to formatting and detail. 

We do know that a certain friendship existed between Book- 
chin and Sam Dolgoff for some years. Indeed Bookchin attended 
meetings of the Libertarian League in the mid-1960s. Bookchin 
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may have criticized the older man’s anthology of Bakunin’s writ- 
ings — ironic given that he assisted its publication — but we learn 
that it was this very tome that inspired Bookchin to experience 
his Eureka moment in relation to grassroots local organization. 

He came across a passage that made him gasp and shout... 

Murray pointed to a passage where Bakunin said that 

municipal politics was qualitatively different from politics at 

the provincial and national levels. (240) 

We are also told that Dolgoff was one of the many anarchist crit- 
ics who condemned his dalliance with local elections within the 
capitalist representative democratic arena. 

Some contemporary anarcho-syndicalists who respect Book- 
chin’s contribution wonder at his criticism of this traditional stream 
of anarchism. Bookchin’s reservations were the fruit of his bruised 
experience as a shop steward at factories such as General Motors 
in immediate post-war America. He perceived what he believed 
to be the death of the working class as a viable revolutionary force 
in the exchange of improved wages and conditions for radical 
transformation, hence the futility of this realm. He also perceived 
a changing social and economic world that invoked a “broader” 
anarchist view where the proletariat were a crucial but not exclusive 
group in the creation of a new society. Anarchists still struggling 
in the mainstream might see here class dilution and consequent 
social irrelevance. 

It is interesting to see in one of Bookchins final writings 
(Freedom, Anarchism and the Future of the Left, 1999, 318-19) an 
acknowledgement of anarcho-syndicalism, together with anarcho- 
communism and his newly announced libertarian mutualism, as 
the three sustaining threads embracing the four crucial tenets of 
social anarchism: opposition to capitalism; formation of libertar- 
ian communism; abolition of the state; confederally organized 
democratic political realms. A tense relationship, fraught at times, 
but not total separation. 

Bookchin’s relationship with the world’s most prolific and 
famous anarcho-syndicalist, Noam Chomsky, is difficult to discern. 
The two rarely mention the other in their works. Bookchin does 
express his respect for Chomsky as someone who is striving for 
libertarian change while indicating their significant differences, 
notably Chomsky’s belief in proletariat-led revolution. (Social 
Anarchism #20, 2006) A recent brief tribute to Murray Bookchin 
by Chomsky is laudatory. (“Bookchin Centenary tributes,” ROAR, 
January 2021) 

Another omission in Biehl’s discussion is a detailed portrayal 
of the early anarchist influences on her lover and colleague. It is 
true that anarchist writings were scarce in America, but Bookchin 
devoured them in the late 50s and ’60s. Such influence is hence 
more apparent in Bookchin’s works of these times such as Post- 
Scarcity Anarchism (1960s essays appearing in the 1971 anthology). 

This would seem to mirror the reality of a writer (Biehl) whose 
liberal/social democratic political background until the late 1980s 
deprived her of this direct, rich and liberatory personal experience. 
As she described in her introduction to Bookchin’s thought in 1987: 
“T knew and cared nothing about anarchism” despite the appeal of 
nature philosophy, ecology and communal politics. (259) In 1987 
the conflicts with deep ecology and within the contemporary anar- 
chist movement were intensifying and Biehl’s views unsurprisingly 
coincided with Bookchin’s desire to establish a society embracing 
libertarian municipalism and social ecology. 

Biehl intelligently and incisively addresses Bookchin’s encoun- 
ters and disillusionment with Marxism as she follows his political 


conversions or aspirations, yet Bookchin’s perspectives are best 
expressed by the man himself. 

Bookchin himself never forgot his Marxist roots however much 
he abhorred the perversions of one-party state and hierarchical rule 
— some would say to the detriment of his subsequent libertarian 
beliefs. We see this acknowledgement and residual affection clearly 
described in the man’s reflections, Anarchism, Marxism and the 
Future of the Left (1999). Here he briefly describes those elements 
of Marxism that he saw contributing to revolutionary theory and 
practice. He observes Marx’s desire for a coherent socialism em- 
bracing philosophy, history, economics. He reserves critical praise 
for Marx as a man of dialect but one confined to the mechanical 
arena rather than his own organic and naturalistic approach. He 
is unstinting in his admiration for Marx’s critique of capitalism, 
of commodification and accumulation. 

Nonetheless, the primary thrust of his writings are critical of 
most aspects of Marx’s youthful beliefs. “Listen Marxist” (Post Scarcity 
Anarchism, 1971) repudiated proletarian hegemony and Stalinist 
seduction, “Marxism and Bourgeois Ideology” (1979) decried the 
emerging unholy alliance between this ideology and ecology, the 
rigidity of the prescribed historical development of communism, 
authoritarian communism’s ambiguity about the objectification 
of the workers and its blurred perception of ethics. Bookchin 
consistently acknowledged his intellectual debt to Marx, that there 
were polemical intentions in much of his own early critiques and 
Marx must be seen as a man of his time. Ultimately, Bookchin 
maintains the superiority of confederation over state and party, 
direct democracy over pragmatic bourgeois alliance, libertarian 
communism over the remnants of the supposedly withered state. 

Bookchin always urged the need for American libertarian 
visionaries, but critically acknowledged Kropotkin’s and Bakunin’s, 
to a lesser extent Proudhon’s, crucial contributions to the expand- 
ing utopian project. 

The estrangement between Biehl and Bookchin’s family is a 
sad loss. We are not told the reason. The acknowledgement, in a 
brief footnote to the prologue, leads to the unfortunate absence of 
enlightening intimate accounts. Brief reminiscences elsewhere from 
his daughter reveal a man whose life was more fulfilled emotionally 
before the author’s entrance into his life than Biehl’s discussion 
would suggest, a man who stayed close to his ex-wife, Bea, and 
children. A man also for whom the personal and political were 
inextricably entwined. (Venturini, ROAR, 2015) Biehl’s omission 
from a contemporary tribute issue to Bookchin, introduced by his 
daughter, confirms the split. (ROAR, Jan. 14, 2021) 

Biehl’s creative urgings, absent in smaller, more prosaic works 
such as The Politics of Social Ecology (1996), are evident through- 
out a book that is restrained yet imbued with a deep love for her 
subject and his beliefs. Vivid description raises her work from 
what could have been a purely political tome — as indeed was her 
supposed intention. 

We learn that Bookchin was monogamous in relationships, 
eschewing the communal patterns of his younger friends. He 
believed in emotional intimacy in a relationship. In the era of 
Timothy Leary he rejected drugs. He desired clarity not confusion. 

I would like to have witnessed more reflections from beyond 
the Social Ecology “confines.” While the Institute years offered 
models of future activism, learning both practical and theoreti- 
cal, which Biehl explores in Chapters 8, 9 and 10, the isolation 
became apparent in the numerical decline of ISE and “the failure 


of the municipal conferences in 1999-2000.” (306) What did 


ordinary people in Burlington think of Bookchin as a neighbor, 
as a political activist? 

BiehI’s style is lucid yet thorough, her chronology of Bookchin’s 
progress from ardent Stalinist youth, through fervent Trotskyist to 
the frenetic and emotionally wrought Josef Weber days, to social 
anarchist when the philosophy was consigned to oblivion, then 
to crucial voice as a social ecologist, ultimately to become the 
architect of libertarian municipalism, is riveting. And instructive. 
While reflective of the journey of many in the questing decades 
after World War Two, Bookchin’s politico/philosophical growth 
is unique in its refusal to genuflect to the passing indulgences of 
New Left embrace of Marxism-Leninism and counter culture 
retreat, the academic romance with Marxism or deep ecology. He 
walked his own walk, talked his own talk, in passionately erudite 
encounters with clearly enthralled peers and students at both ISE 
and Ramapo College where he had been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in 1974, anointed associate professor two years later, and 
emeritus professor in 1982. 

Bookchin’s cynicism of traditional academic institutions and 
the harsh circumstances of his youth had negated tertiary study. 
His writings, despite their erudition, were for the people not the 
academy. A little sadly, despite such instances as his later condemna- 
tion of Telos, the editors of the Frankfurt School-oriented journal, 
for theoretical opaqueness and political timidity, Biehl informs her 
readers that Bookchin was embarrassed by his lack of university 
acknowledgement. No doubt he was deeply grateful for Biehl’s 
skills as editor and researcher. 

It was in maintaining his political stances and radically social 
integrity that Bookchin encountered, and toa degree fomented, the 
vitriol during the final decades of his life — a stark contrast to the 
respect garnered in earlier years. Andy Price (Recovering Bookchin, 
2012) observes that these earlier publications were increasingly 
met with admiration, Biehl describes the impact of the printing 
of Post-Scarcity Anarchism — “when it appeared in 1971, (it) hit 
the New Left and the counterculture like a thunderclap... (T)he 
stereotype of anarchism as mere bomb-throwing (was) redefined 
... into a socially and ethical reconstructed alternative.” (138-39) 
I recall as an emerging libertarian in the mid-’70s the intoxicating 
mix of excitement and apprehension on lifting the book from the 
shelves of Brisbane’s Red and Black Bookshop, the then home of 
the Brisbane anarchist movement. 

The Ecology of Freedom (1982) was his “magnum opus,” lav- 
ishly praised by thinkers and writers such as Roszak, Robin Clark 
and Aronowitz. Biehl was inspired to attend the ISE school after 
reading the book, now “acclaimed as magisterial.” (259) Again ] 
may offer personal witness to the cerebral profundity that this work 
invoked. This was a time where the anarchist groups of my youth 
were dissolving and the appearance of a substantial testament to 
those ideas was critical. 

Biehl describes the man’s “warmth and geniality” in the early 
halcyon days in Vermont. However, philosophically, in his endeavor 
to maintain anarchism as a coherent social heritage and program, 
mounting opposition and mutual acrimony emerged. Bookchin’s 
disillusionment with the perceived indifference of European anar- 
chists in relation to the Green movements of the early 1980s was 
a significant disappointment. One could say that the former were 
correct given the party's swift descent into mainstream pragmatism. 
However, Bookchin exuded the urgency that they lacked, returning 
to America to discover more fertile ground. 

As Biehl entered his life, she saw the coming disintegration 


of the friendship between her future comrade and lover and his 
fervent supporter John Clark. The latter saw feelings and unity with 
nature as liberation, Murray perceived a dialectical relationship 
characterized by reason, the “Second Nature” of humanity emerg- 
ing from the “First.” This difference of experience and perception 
was to mark the cataclysmic debates between social anarchists and 
lifestyle or individual anarchists, social ecologists and deep ecology 
advocates. The definition indeed “ownership” of these philosophies 
was itself in dispute. 

There can be little doubt that the national gathering of the 
American Greens at Amherst in 1987 was a flash point for Murray 
Bookchin. (Remaking Society, 7-18) He saw the American anarchist 
movement retreating into academic indulgence with an approach 
to ecology that to him reeked of mysticism and post-modernist 
fragmentation. The ironically titled Re-enchanting Humanity is 
the vigorous defense of Enlightenment and Modernism. As he 
had opposed man’s domination of Nature, he now condemned 
ideas that he perceived urged mankind’s subjugation to or merging 
with Nature. While not acknowledged in Biehl’s account, David 
Watson in contrast saw Amherst as an opportunity for “construc- 
tive debate with deep ecologists,” an “opportune” moment for 
Bookchin to recognize positive elements in this arena and explain 
“the social causes of the ecological crisis.” An opportunity, in his 
eyes, lost through Bookchin’s “intellectual bullying.” (Watson, 
Beyond Bookchin, 16-17) 

The role of spirituality was critical to both the major dis- 
putes that involved Bookchin, the ecologist of the 1980s and the 
anarchist of the 1990s. The two arenas overlapped for thinkers 
such as John Clark and the “primitivist” Watson. Bookchin was 
a lifelong secularist and humanist. His spirituality was the beauty 
of nature in long walks through the abundant beauty of Vermont, 
“the psychological solace of walking in forests — in the Great 
Smoky Mountains with his friends.” (263) As the deep ecologists, 
eco-feminists and certain anarchists embraced various versions of 
animism or quietist tradition, he held firm: 

To worship or revere, any being, natural or supernatural, will 

always be a form of self-subjugation and servitude that ulti- 

mately yields social domination, be it in the name of nature, 

society, gender or religion. (Bookchin, Remaking Society, 13) 

The price he was to pay for his passion — or arrogant hegemony 
as portrayed by opponents — was high and Biehl depicts it clearly. 
She documents his split with John Clark, as Clark embraced Taoism 
and deep ecology. Mutual invective characterized Murray’s relation- 
ships with David Foreman, then David Watson, later former ally 
Joel Kovel. And numerous others. 

Bookchin’s late life affirmation of syndicalism divorced from 
anarchism is a contradiction of his decades long belief that syndi- 
calism had sullied pure libertarianism. The acrimonious exchange 
between Bookchin and Graham Purchase in 1993 illustrates the 
escalating tension (B. Morris, Deep Ecology and Anarchism — A 
Polemic, 3-4, 7-8). While understandably drawing cynical re- 
sponses from anarcho-syndicalists, it mirrors his final perception 
that syndicalism exhorted mass movements whereas anarchism, in 
individualist guise, preferred spontaneity. (Bookchin, “Anarchism 
v. Syndicalism,” Youtube video, 2004) 

Biehl describes the continuing sense of siege as she and Bookchin 
responded to critics, not least after the publication of the defining 
Social Anarchism and Lifestyle Anarchism —the Unbridgeable Chasm. 
Was this a man defending Enlightenment rationality or a dogmatic 
assertion of his own perspective? 
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In all these exchanges we see attacks on Bookchin’s cred- 
ibility as man and thinker. It is a recurring pattern of attack and 
counter-attack. 

Bookchin was unyielding in his knowledge and rectitude. 
And such is his brilliance and breadth of erudition and vision, 
his decades of ideological and life experience, that his arguments 
persuade. With such a formidable array of weapons, the humility 
of all great men would have enhanced his conviction. Watson's 
emphasis on metaphor, art, intuition and poetry may have offered 
a refreshing dimension. To Bookchin he displayed a dangerous 
and deluded attachment to primitivism, irrationalism and tech- 
nophobia. Bookchin seemed at times to lack subtlety, revealing an 
unawareness of nuance, even compassion. He seemingly lacked the 
capacity to tolerate significant criticism, damning all opposition, 
undeniably fiercely provoked. Moderation may have assuaged the 
pain of internal anarchistic trauma. 

What do we learn about the subject of our discussion? His 
conviction transcended the need for personal and social courte- 
sies. Being right, politically and philosophically, was his supreme 
concern. Losing friends or making enemies was, if necessary, the 
price. Yet his personal sense of loss is palpable asking in wounded 
wonder: “Why does Clark hate me so much?” (298) Biehl recounts 
an apology from a chastened editor, Andrew Light, shortly before 
publication of the hostile anthology Social Ecology after Bookchin 
in 1998. He is quoted as saying: “The contributors were frightened 
of Murray” and “There was so much Oedipal stuff going on.” 
(300) Nonetheless, scrutiny of Clark’s Municipal Dreams (1998) 
sees a measured, thoughtful, comparatively restrained discussion 
querying perceived flaws and limitations in Bookchin’s embrace of 
libertarian municipalism and hasty repudiation of eco-communities. 
Ebullient it is not. 

One could discern similar patterns to the U.S. dissension in 
Australia in earlier years. The fractures observed in America reso- 
nated personally, recalling the Brisbane Self-Management Group 
of the 1970s, Australia’s largest and most active and influential 
libertarian group, its journey from student radicalism, through 
council-communist influence to anarcho-communism, the rancor- 
ous divisions in 1977 with libertarian socialists separating from 
individual anarchists (and convert Marxists). 

Biehl to her credit does not shy away from criticism of Book- 
chin’s demeanor. She observes in Chapter 10 (Municipalist): “(H)is 
demeanor could become harsh, peremptory and dismissive, and his 
polemical rigour could slip over into scalding acrimony.” (223) Was 
this the political youth of yesteryear combatting real or perceived 
deviation? Bookchin claimed that content was more important 
than tone. Janet Biehl correctly states: “People tend to remember 
tone at least as much as content and if... disproportionate can 
undermine an otherwise solid case.” She does defend him as a 
man of ideological integrity and a man hardened in the symbolic 
and literal furnace of working-class politics: “The deepest layer of 
his psyche was emotionally generous.” His students, we are told, 
“revered him for his moral imagination, his ebullience and his 
generous open-heartedness.” (166-67) 

While the revolutionary project withered in internal dissent 
and the fading of radicalism, in the 1990s Bookchin turned to 
exploring and acknowledging the history of popular revolution. 
He pondered the New England town meeting as a critical but ne- 
glected aspect of American history, a crucial practice in grassroots 
democracy. He became increasingly convinced of the importance 
of the city as the genesis of popular revolt. 


These themes were to be explored at great length and exten- 
sive detail in his four-volume study The Third Revolution, Popular 
Movements in the Revolutionary Eva between 1996-2005. The Third 
Revolution became a defining liberatory history to mark his final 
years. Bookchin’s indefatigable research opened vistas of historical 
movements ostracized or unknown by mainstream social experience 
or historical accounts. 

In Australia, too, the radical era was fading. Friends moved 
to the Greens or became apolitical. Former comrades dismissed 
their ’60s/’70s past as totally as their former commitment had 
been passionate. Anarchism and social ecology were largely distant 
memories sustained by small groups and individuals in the major 
cities. Brian Laver, one of the most distinctive personalities from 
the revolutionary decades, formed an Institute of Social Ecology 
in Brisbane, long committed anarcho-syndicalist Sid Parissi still 
includes numerous Bookchin tomes in the anarchist bookshop, 
Jura, in Sydney. Younger generations have been touched. Hamish 
Alcorn, owner of Brisbane’s most catholic secondhand bookstore, 
still maintains links to ISE forged in the ’90s. Radicals in their 
twenties like Tim Briedis, author of the sole comprehensive study 
of the Self-Management Group, have been influenced by Bookchin. 

The late 1990s also witnessed Bookchin’s final critique of 
anarchism, then his ultimate rejection of the philosophy that had 
so profoundly characterized most of his adult life and through his 
erudition influenced so many. 

Bookchin’s 1998 essay “Whither Anarchism” (in Anarchism, 
Marxism and the Future of the Left) is his response to the criticisms 
he received from a variety of anarchists after the 1993 publication 
of Social or Lifestyle Anarchism — the Unbridgeable Chasm. 

“Whither Anarchism” is a more sober yet equally emphatic 
critique of the retreat into a form of lifestyle individualism within 
contemporary anarchism that he had decried five years before, 
completely at odds with his own embrace of social anarchism. He 
acknowledges the “deliberately provocative” and “polemical” nature 
of the earlier booklet and proposes here to elaborate. 

This is not his final repudiation of anarchism. The essay is pri- 
marily a critique of “Beyond Bookchin,” exploring and “exposing” 
David Watson's rejection of civilization, progress and reason, his em- 
brace of technophobia and primitivism. Bookchin then denounces 
John Clark’s denunciation of his work in “Bookchin Agonistes,” 
notably condemning Clark’s embrace of Taoism. Bookchin wonders 
if twenty-first century anarchism will be “revolutionary... coher- 
ent... well-organised... responsible... committed” ora concoction 
of the primitivist “personalistic... juvenile... even criminal” ideas 
and behavior such as those he has attacked here. (240) 

However, a year later the formal break occurred when Bookchin 
addressed the second failed endeavor to rally anarchist support for 
libertarian municipalism at Plainfield, Vermont. Anarchists queried 
municipalism’s vulnerability to state power and Bookchin’s views 
on majority decision-making and consensus. Biehl describes his 
public “breaking with anarchism as his ideological home.” (302) 
His reasons challenged the very heart of his former philosophy. 
He asserted that anarchists fundamentally favored individualism 
over collectivism and the social dimension. He maintained that 
as anarchists opposed laws and constitutions, rational and orderly 
behavior was impossible. He asserted that anarchists wanted to abol- 
ish power but power only had value according to who held it. The 
fracture was complete. Communalism was now his sole conviction. 

Janet Biehl is very candid about her own vulnerabilities. “I had 
been living in New York, introverted and socially phobic, at thirty- 


three I was shy and unworldly to the point of dysfunction.” (259) 
Her own yearning but fulfillment is writ large in small dedications: 
“He was my surrogate father and my mentor. His love remade me 
psychologically: my lifelong anxiety yielded to self-confidence and 
even enjoyment of life.” (287) This is surely a tribute to a compas- 
sion beyond the cantankerous. 

Here, unwittingly it would seem, Biehl’s work has helped 
fashion a portrait of a man and a background, a crucial comple- 
ment to the political. 

Janet Biehl’s disavowal of social ecology bemuses given the 
beleaguered hothouse of the preceding years. Perhaps also thus 
explicable. Her disaffection, beginning in 1999, revealed to her 
partner a few years later, was publicly announced in 2011. However, 
there is the continuing naivete of the reformist in her peroration: 

although the nation state was too locked in with wealthy 

corporations, it also seemed to be far more likely to constrain 
capitalism and mitigate global warming than would a decen- 

tralised, stateless society. (306) 

Radicalism, its breadth and depth, repudiated. 

Despite this political rift, there could be no better tribute to 
the inexhaustible energy and determination of a man dedicated to 
the visionary betterment of humanity than a loving memoir and a 
description of the courageous if sometimes controversial develop- 
ment and sharing of his ideals. This is a true portrait. 

(An extended version of this review can be found on our website.) 


Union by Law: Filipino Workers 


REVIEW BY JON BEKKEN 
Michael McCann and George Lovell, Union by Law: Filipino 
American Labor Activists, Rights Radicalism and Racial Capitalism. 
University of Chicago Press, 2020, 487 pages. 

Political scientists Michael McCann and George Lovell’s 
Union by Law explores a century of Filipino-American efforts to 
secure basic civil rights (to be present, to marry, to own property, 
to become citizens), improve conditions in the agricultural and 
salmon canning industries, and escape segregation that kept them 
in the most dangerous, ill-paid jobs. For over a century Filipinos 
were systematically treated as criminals, subject to employer, mob 
and state violence. They resisted through unionization, political 
mobilization, and by attempts to navigate a hostile legal system. 

Ahighly (perhaps overly) theorized introduction explores Filipi- 
nos’ experience of law as an instrument of oppression, but one with 
some possibilities for collective mobilization to challenge existing 
power structures. The authors develop this in chapters beginning 
with resistance to colonialism and concluding with the 1989 Wards 
Cove decision, in which the U.S. Supreme Court restricted workers’ 
legal options for addressing systemic discrimination. 

McCann and Lovell’s theoretical approach focuses on the way 
social actors use law both to enforce but also to challenge race, class 
and gender hierarchies. Filipino activists appealed to democratic 
norms, advanced creative legal theories, and organized unions and 
other institutions to support their broader emancipatory agenda. 
Yet the legal system remained heavily weighted against workers; 
the Wards Cove case illustrates the law’s refusal to confront racially 
segregated, plantation-style workplaces, and the courts’ reluctance 
to allow meaningful access to legal challenges to systemic injustice. 
As a result, “legal equality is at best a very limited or even empty 
promise in the racial capitalist order.” (389) 

These workers were engaged with radical organizations, includ- 
ing the Industrial (systematically misidentified as International) 


Workers of the World. The authors recognize the state as a fun- 
damentally coercive body that directs its violence against workers 
and minorities. “Cannery worker activists experienced law ... as 
legal subjects who were aggressively regulated, hunted, hounded, 
imprisoned, deported, physically assaulted, and even killed ... by 
legal officials.” (364) 

Simultaneously a work of labor and immigrant history, and 
a study of how unequal social power shapes legal possibilities and 
outcomes, Union by Law offersa useful survey of Filipino-American 
labor activism while documenting how a community of activists 
sought to use the legal system primarily for defensive purposes, but 
also as a collective vehicle to promote labor and democratic rights. 


Dialogues with David Graeber 


REVIEW BY WAYNE PRICE 
David Graeber, Anarchy — In a Manner of Speaking; Conver- 
sations with Mehdi Belhaj Kacem, Nika Dubrovsky & Assia 
Turquier-Zauberman (Zurich: Diaphanes Anarchies, 2020) 

The late David Graeber was an influential anarchist and 
anthropologist, a theorist, a writer and an activist. He died in 
September 2020, at the untimely age of 59. As far as I know, this 
may be his last published book. This little volume is a transcript 
of his discussion with three interviewers. They are artists of various 
sorts (two are actors), philosophers, and writers. Nika Dubrovsky 
was also Graeber’s wife. The book is interesting because it covers a 
wide range of topics that concerned Graeber, although its briefness 
limited the extent he could go into any issue. 

Modestly, Graeber begins by saying, “I don’t actually know all 
that much about the history of anarchist political theory.... I’m not 
a scholar of anarchism in any sense; I’ma scholar who subscribes to 
anarchist principles and occasionally acts on them.... I’ve largely 
avoided the books.” (7) This is demonstrated by his conversation, 
which frequently cites various philosophers and anthropologists but 
rarely any anarchists. This may lead to errors. For example, he states, 
“anarchism. .. recognized women’s liberation as important from the 
start.” (40) Actually, the first person to call himself an anarchist was 
PJ. Proudhon, who was an extreme, almost pathological, believer 
in women’s inferiority (also a homophobe). This misogyny had a 
bad influence on the French anarchist and workers’ movements for 
a long time. Over time European anarchists were to move beyond 
this to a feminist perspective. (This is not to deny that Proudhon 
made major contributions otherwise. “Anarchism is very different 
from Marxism, after all; it’s not driven by heroic thinkers.”) (8) 

Graeber’s overall perspective rejects both atomistic individual- 
ism and totalitarian collectivism for a focus on dialogue. 

Twentieth century political theory has tended to pose the 

individual versus society... the individual mind versus some 

kind of collective consciousness... The dialogic approach 
suggests that most of the really important action takes place 

somewhere in between: in conversation or deliberation. (10) 

Dialogue... [results in the] emergence of thoughts that no 

individual would have been able to have by themselves, which 

is ultimately what anarchy too is about. (204) 

This is a supremely important insight. 

A dialogical conception of anarchy leads to a radical, participa- 
tory, conception of democracy — in which collective decisions are 
directly made through dialogue in face-to-face groups. “Democracy 
is now seen to be largely incompatible with the state.” (38) This is a 
controversial opinion among anarchists. Many reject “democracy” 
because they see it as the ideological rationalization used by the 
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capitalist “representative” state. Graeber discusses how “democracy” 
came to be used as a justification for the state, even though it 
had historically been condemned by elite thinkers as “mob rule.” 
However, many anarchists who reject “democracy” do in fact act in 
democratic ways, calling this “self-organization” or “autogestion.” 
“A lot of people who call themselves democrats don’t seem much 
interested in the practice (at least as I'd define it); a lot of people 
who live by the practice don’t call themselves democrats.” (14) 
While committed to anarchism, Graeber would agree with 
Daniel Guerin that anarchism and Marxism may be compatible in 
certain ways. “Marxism and anarchism are potentially reconcilable. .. 
since if Marxism is a mode of theoretical analysis, and anarchism 
an ethics of practice, there’s really no reason you can’t subscribe 
to both.” (15) However, “while Marx ran circles around Bakunin 
theoretically, it was Bakunin’s predictions that all came true.” (16) 
There is truth in these sentences, but it is too simplistic. Marx 
was not only a theoretician and Bakunin was not only an activist. 
If Bakunin was limited to “an ethics of practice,” how did he man- 
age to out-predict Marx about the dire results of Marx's strategy of 
the workers taking state power? Meanwhile, Graeber rejects useful 
aspects of Marxism, such as the labor theory of value, and he mis- 
understands the fetishism of commodities. More importantly, he 
discusses the nature of the state without any consideration of class 
and the state’s role in the exploitation of a working class by an elite. 


Revolution? 

This conception of anarchism as primarily “an ethics of practice” 
is, in my opinion, a fatal flaw in David Graeber’s views. Its focus 
is on the immediate activities of anarchists, making them ethi- 
cally libertarian and dialogical. This is all to the good, but it is 
self-defeating if that is only what we concentrate on. The broad 
anarchist tradition — from Bakunin and Kropotkin to the anarcho- 
communists and anarcho-syndicalists — agreed with Graeber’s 
dialogical-social conception. But their aim was to build popular 
movements of workers and all oppressed, to take away the wealth 
and power of the capitalists, to dismantle the state, and to replace 
capitalism and its state with a freely self-directed society of radically 
democratic associations. They did not believe that the capitalists 
would peacefully allow their wealth, social position and political 
power to be taken away from them, without fighting tooth and 
nail to keep their rule. 

As he has repeatedly discussed elsewhere, Graeber rejects this 
revolutionary perspective. “We're not going to have an insurrection- 
ary moment where the state just falls away.” (185) Revolutionary 
anarchists did not expect this either, since they thought there 
would be a build-up of tensions leading to an insurrection, and 
then a post-insurrectionary period of rebuilding society, not to 
mention continued dealing with counter-revolutionary forces. 
But they expected at some point there would have to be a direct 
confrontation with the forces of the capitalist state, to get them 
out of the way for the rebuilding period. This is something they 
aimed for, in their long-term strategy at least. 

Instead, Graeber has advocated a gradual creation of “dual 
power” institutions which would gradually undermine the state 
and capitalism, with minimal if any direct confrontation. This is a 
non-revolutionary, and even reformist, strategy, although Graeber 
insisted that he wasa “revolutionary” in some sense. In this book, he 
goes further by talking about his compatibility with the reformists 
in the British Labour Party. “Even as an anarchist I get along with 
a lot of the Labour left in the UK.... They seem to be genuinely 


sincere about it. They want to figure out how the parliamentary 


and extra-parliamentary left can finda synergy rather than undercut 
each other.” (186) I am all for working together with anyone going 
in our direction, say, if the Labour left was to co-sponsor a mass 
demonstration against rent increases. But it is terribly naive not to 
see that their aim is to co-opt the anarchists. However sincere they 
may be, the reformist state socialists are our political opponents. 

In this short volume Graeber and his interlocutors cover a 
raft of topics. For example, he has an interesting discussion of the 
influence of Native Americans on European and U.S. culture. Some 
subjects I had difficulty following, lacking enough background in 
European theorists. They discuss the influence of anarchism on 
religion and the influence of religion on anarchism (without actu- 
ally considering the views of religious anarchists such as Tolstoy 
or Buber). There is little to no discussion of the state of the world 
economy or of political trends in the U.S. or Europe. Overall it 
is a hotchpotch of interesting discussions mixed in with not-so- 
interesting ones, of insightful commentary and of wrongheaded 
thinking. I recommend it to anyone who wants to explore David 
Graeber’s conceptions of a dialogical anarchism. 


Kropotkin Conference 
REFLECTIONS BY JEFF STEIN 
Black Rose Books sponsored an online conference February 5 to 
8 to commemorate the centennial of Peter Kropotkin’s passing in 
1921. Several hundred people watched via Zoom and YouTube. 
There were no face-to-face sessions due to the continuing Covid-19 
pandemic. Twenty-seven papers on various aspects of Kropotkin’s life 
and work were presented, including one on Kropotkin’s economic 
ideas by ASR editorial collective member Jon Bekken. Recordings 
of the sessions can still be seen online through the conference 
website (do a web search for “Life, Freedom and Ethics: Kropotkin 
Now’), and will be posted to Black Rose Books’ YouTube channel. 

I thought the conference was well-organized with some very 
interesting papers and discussion. Most sessions were in English 
(though one was in French, and another in Russian), but the 
organizers provided limited translation for non-English speakers. 

Although there was some variety in the topics, the conference 
did not do a good job of covering the breadth of Kropotkin’s con- 
tributions or his background. Most of the papers tried to tie the 
concept of mutual aid to current political projects. I think this did 
a disservice to Kropotkin’s legacy. Peter Kropotkin was a poly-math, 
a “jack-of-all-trades”: revolutionary anarchist, scientist, journalist, 
and ethicist. Mutual Aid was a collection of articles rebutting the 
arguments of Social Darwinists, who made the claim that laissez- 
faire capitalism was natural and unregulated competition was the 
best way to improve society. To the contrary, Kropotkin argued that 
natural selection favors species that cooperate rather than promotea 
war of each against all. Mutual aid is a scientific argument in favor 
of free socialism, which adds to its ethical arguments. 

What mutual aid is not is a blueprint for revolutionary change. 
Change requires struggle and conflict with those wishing to maintain 
privileges or seek domination. Mutual aid is only possible between 
people who are political and economic equals. To reach equality 
requires not only building the new society in the shell of the old 
but also breaking the shell. Kropotkin understood that, which is 
why he wrote his historical studies of the French Revolution, the 
Paris Commune, and the state. If you want to know Kropotkin’s 
theory of revolution, read The Conquest of Bread, where he argues 
that even more important than replacing the capitalist state, one 
must feed everyone and meet other basic needs. The Bolsheviks’ 


failure to do this constituted Kropotkin’s main criticism of them, 
aside from their political repression. It was a lesson that was not 
lost on the Spanish anarchists when they made their revolution 
in 1936 and gave rise to the worker collectives. Sadly, Kropotkin’s 
revolutionary ideas received little attention at the conference. 
Dimitrios Roussopoulos, one of the hosts, mentioned that 
Black Rose plans to hold a conference in the near future to com- 
memorate the Paris Commune. Judging from his paper, “Kropotkin 
in the Face of Urbanization,” we can expect more about their 
efforts to build “Villages Within Cities” and grassroots citizen 
assemblies along the lines of Murray Bookchin’s ideas. Bookchin 
became frustrated at the anarchist movement’ reluctance to em- 
brace municipal electoralism as a means of decentralizing urban 
governments and stopped calling himself an anarchist in the last 
years of his life. He criticized anarcho-syndicalism because of its 
reliance on unions, which he regarded as capitalist institutions and 
part of the system that anarcho-syndicalists want to abolish. Yet 
Bookchin did not acknowledge that the same problem exists with 
grassroots community groups, especially if they get involved in 
electoral politics. Hopefully, the relevance of the Paris Commune 
to both anarcho-syndicalists and municipalists will be discussed. 


LETTERS: 


Capitalist Parties Offer No Hope 
Submitted via ASR website: While 1 have no disagreement with 
your description of the two candidates in this year’s U.S. presi- 
dential race, I think it is worth noting that the outlook could be 
different with different candidates or in a different election year. 
I looked for a statement in your editorial that neither of the two 
capitalist parties, regardless of the personality or outlook of this or 
that candidate, can or will offer meaningful solutions to the needs 
of working and oppressed people. Given the many reasons that 
anarchists (and much of the rest of the left) often come up with 
for supporting ‘lesser-evil’ candidates, this seems like an important 
omission — unless the view of the editorial board is that a ‘better’ 
candidate (Sanders?), would alter the equation. 

Rod Mehling, editor, 7he Utopian (A Bulletin of 
Anarchist and Libertarian Thought) utopiantendency.org 


Our editorial was not primarily about the election, but rather 
about the return of death squads to our streets. As anarchists, we do not 
look to politicians to address this or other social ills, but rather to the 
organization and self-activity of our fellow workers. As you note, the 
Democrats and Republicans are both capitalist parties, and even the 
election of a socialist on either ticket (and by no means would we agree 
that Bernie Sanders is a socialist) would bring about neither socialism 
nor a free society. Our power lies not in the ballot box nor the halls of 
Congress, but rather in our workplaces and communities. Voting (or 
not voting) in the elections is ultimately beside the point; it is what we 
do the other 364 days a year that could make a real difference. —JB 


Causes of the Decline of the (2nd) IWA 


On the website “Anarcho-syndicalisme” there was an exchange on 
the causes of the decline of the [WA that I wanted to comment 
on. Here is what prompted my comment: 
Repression combined with domestication of the unions was 
the reason why the IWA/AIT unions declined. It was not 
because they became “obsolete.” As neoliberalism spreads 
around the world, anarcho-syndicalism becomes a necessity 
for working people wanting to improve their living standards. 


Posing the problem of the decline of anarcho-syndicalism in 
terms of “repression” and “domestication of trade unions” is not 
satisfying and is instead a way of passing the blame on to others 
and avoiding questioning oneself. 

It is certain that the libertarian movement came out crushed 
by the successive revolutionary failures since the Paris Commune, 
the Russian revolution, the German and Italian revolutions, and 
the civil war in Spain, to speak only of Europe. One cannot reflect 
on the failure of the social revolution in Spain without putting it 
into perspective in a global process that integrates these revolutions. 

I admit that integrating the Paris Commune into this global 
perspective may seem a little forced, but not that much: Marcel 
Body (a French worker who was a soldier in WWI, took part in 
the expeditionary corps against the Russian revolution, deserted, 
joined the Bolshevik party, was employed by the Comintern and 
finally became an anarchist; he died in 1984) told us that when 
the Russian revolution survived three months, the Bolshevik lead- 
ers had a great celebration and Lenin declared that the Russian 
revolution was a victory because it had lived as long as the Paris 
Commune. So I think there really is a common thread, and if the 
failure of the Spanish Revolution certainly has many causes, one 
of these causes, and not the least, is the failure of all the previous 
revolutions. Marxists, revolutionary or not, who ironize about 
the failure of the Spanish Revolution would do better to look at 
themselves in the mirror. 

In order to understand the relatively confidential nature of 
the libertarian movement, one must have both a sociological and 
a historical approach. When we look at the history of the Euro- 
pean workers’ movement, we see that the working class has lived 
in three different contexts which define three types of relationship 
with the revolution. 

1) In Germany universal suffrage was introduced in 1871, if 
only in a weakened form. Trade unions and socialist parties were 
allowed. There were forms of mediation between the working class 
on the one hand, capital and the state on the other, which cut the 
ground from under the feet of any revolutionary movement. The 
German revolution isin my opinion a parenthesis due to the war and 
the proximity of the Russian revolution. If the German revolution 
was mythified by the communist left, it should be remembered that 
the overwhelming majority of the German proletariat remained in 
the reformist organizations after WWI. 

2) In Spain, the existence and longevity of a revolutionary 
movement can be explained in my opinion by the fact that the 
worker who demanded an improvement in his lot was necessarily 
revolutionary because he had no choice: the slightest demand, 
even the most modest, put workers in front of the troops that 
were shooting or the assassins paid by the bosses. There was no 
mediation between the working class and capitalism. The immeasur- 
able stupidity of the Spanish bourgeoisie clinging to an outdated 
model of relations between itselfand the proletariat allowed a mass 
revolutionary movement to exist longer than elsewhere. This, more 
than anything else, could define the “Spanish exceptionalism.” 

3) Two countries were at the crossroads between the German 
and Spanish models: France and Belgium. 

¢ In Belgium there were sections of the [WA close to Bakunin. 
But there were several bloody general strikes to obtain universal 
suffrage, after which the revolutionary current disappeared. Part 
of the Belgian working class was attracted by the English model, 
the other by the German social-democratic model. 

* In France, revolutionary syndicalism advocated direct and 
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anti-parliamentary action. It happened several times that the army 
or the police shot at the workers. But after the CGT suffered serious 
failures in several important strikes, the (syndicalist) Confederal 
leadership changed its strategy around 1908. This can be interpreted 
in two ways: it can be said that it was a betrayal on the part of the 
CGT leadership. It could also be said that the pragmatic confederal 
leadership perceived the limits of direct action and 
chose negotiation. 

What I am suggesting is that the existence of a 
revolutionary syndicalist movement is not a ques- 
tion of the will of a small group of militants who 
dream of reconstituting something like the Spanish 
CNT; it is a question of historical context, but also 
of the adhesion of a large part of the population to a 
common project. Kropotkin said that ifanger makes 
riots, only hope makes revolutions. 

The beginning of the decline of the revolutionary 
syndicalist CGT began when the Socialist Party uni- 
fied in 1905. Until then there were five or six parties 
that quarrelled among themselves and competed 
for the right to lead the working class. The CGT thus appeared 
as the only serious identification pole of the working class. The 
unification of the socialists created another pole, which proposed 
another strategy: “You don’t need to mobilize permanently, to be 
shot at, we take care of you thanks to Parliament.” 

The workers are not stupid. If they think that they can get 
satisfaction, even partial, of their demands without being shot at, 
they will choose this option. I’m talking about real workers, those 
who have families to feed, rents to pay, etc., not abstract workers. 

It happens that struggles for demands eventually find their 
limits in the categorical will of the state to oppose them. This was 
the case of the British miners’ strike in 1984-1985. The French 
Anarchist Federation had been at the origin of a support com- 
mittee for the miners and so we went to the UK several times to 
meet the miners and invited them in France to do a tour which 
was a real success. We were able to see Thatcher's relentless will 
to bring the miner's union to its knees. There was no “mediation” 
possible. The only way to overcome this blockage would have been 
a revolution. We can say that revolution is what happens when the 
masses want something, the power opposes it, and the only way to 
get satisfaction is to overthrow the system. Unfortunately, it didn’t 
happen like that, but it would be a simplistic caricature to blame 
this failure only on the “trade union bureaucracies.” 

There's one point that today’s revolutionaries often overlook: 
there will no longer be a takeover of the Winter Palace, no more 
collectivizations like the ones that took place in Spain, no more 
Makhnovschinas either. Bakunin at the end of his life made the 
observation that the state had acquired a power that the proletariat 
could not fight anymore. This is even more the case today. Most 
activists have absolutely no idea of the means available to capital 
and the state to monitor, neutralize or eliminate the slightest move- 
ment that would represent a real threat. No revolutionary strategy 
can be envisaged today without taking this reality into account. 

We sometimes hear slogans in demonstrations such as “Power 
is in the street.” This is stupid. The street is the ideal place for pro- 
letarians to be massacred. It would be harder for the ruling power 
to oppose the occupation of the workplaces and their restarting 
by the workers — an observation that James Guillaume had already 
made a long time ago. 

To speak of “domestication of the unions” is a formula which 


undoubtedly satisfies many revolutionaries, but here again it’s a 
bit simplistic, except when it’s the state or capital which creates 
the unions, which is not the dominant case. There is quite simply 
a “dialectical” relationship, dare I say it, between two parties who 
agree together to define the limits beyond which each of the two 
parties must not go too far. In this sense, it is clear that union 
bureaucracies are a factor of conservatism. 

Sometimes one of the two parties refuses to play the game, 
and then there is a clash. It is a mistake to imagine that reform- 
ists are incapable of conducting hard strikes. In France, a strike 
at a Parisian daily newspaper began in 1979 and lasted two and a 
half years, which required the CGT to set up extremely complex 
logistics to support the strikers and violent direct actions. (Why 
the CGT did not call for a general strike, at least in the printing 
industry, is another matter...) 

This was even more spectacularly the case with the British 
miners’ strike which lasted almost a year in 1984-1985. 

A union bureaucrat is not someone who says to himself every 
morning when he puts on his socks: “How will I betray the working 
class today?,” which is the view many leftists have of them. At the 
risk of shocking some comrades, I will say that the strength of the 
union bureaucracy is its efficiency and the permanent availability 
of its members. 

The traditional trade union organizations, described as reform- 
ist, undoubtedly deserve all the criticisms made of them, but if 
they did not have at least some efficiency in defending the workers 
they would not have lasted so long. It’s a fact that revolutionaries 
have to take account of. Ifin your workplace you spend your time 
talking about revolution and do nothing else, nobody listens to 
you anymore. 

It’s naive to imagine that a union president, a shop steward, 
or “bureaucrats” at a higher level do eight hours of work and 
that’s it. Once he becomes a “bureaucrat,” the union activist often 
doubles his working hours. Their family life, or their personal life 
in general, is put on hold for the duration of their term of office 
(when there is one). 

There is an insidious form of corruption in being a trade union 
bureaucrat. But the most corrupting factor is the total lack of 
control by union members, and the lack of rotation of mandates. 
It is certain that from the moment you are paid for life without 
being obliged to be at your workplace, you don’t want to go back 
to work and you do everything you can to avoid it because being a 
paid union bureaucrat, even if you work 12 hours a day, is generally 
much more interesting than working in a factory or an office. At 
the CGT Federation of Printing and Press Workers, I knew some 
permanent staff members who were appointed at the age of 25 
and who retired without ever going back to work. 

In the 1970s I was a CGT shop steward in a big printshop 
of 1,800 workers and I was discussing this question with an old 
Stalinist comrade who had been bleached under the harness (I 
dont know if this expression exists in English). He exclaimed: 
“But then, Georges Séguy [the general secretary of the CGT] 
would have to go back to work?” I replied, “Yes, why not?” The 
bloke looked absolutely scandalized. Trade union bureaucracy 
is also the uncritical acceptance of the model produced by the 
bureaucracy. This is one of the reasons why union bureaucrats do 
not like anarchists, because the argument of control and rotating 
mandates seems rather attractive to the rank and file. Bureaucracy 
is a two-way phenomenon: it is also generated from the bottom up. 

I absolutely agree that “anarcho-syndicalism becomes a neces- 


sity for working people wanting to improve their living standards.” 
But anarcho-syndicalism cannot be reconstructed with outdated 
models in mind. 

We must obviously analyze those causes of the decline of 
the libertarian movement which are external and about which 
we can do nothing, but the first step should be to examine the 
internal causes of the movement's decline and to face up to our 
own responsibilities. 

I think that we will reach two conclusions: 

1) The strategy of “boring from within” the large reformist 
union organizations is doomed to failure if your intention is to 
transform them into revolutionary organizations, because they are 
almost impossible to change and they have an enormous force of 
inertia. However, this does not mean that one should not, circum- 
stantially, militate in these organizations. 

2) An anarcho-syndicalist type of strategy could find its place, 
but an organization that defends these principles could not exceed 
a limit beyond which it would be sociologically impossible for it to 
develop, at least in the present circumstances. The Spanish CGT is 
an example of this, with 50 or 60,000 members, however making 
it the country’s third largest trade union force. 

Returning to the question of the decline of the WA, there is 
one final point that should be stressed: after WWII the problem was 
not one of decline but of an inability to revive it. As far as France 
was concerned, the [WA member organization before the war was 
the CGT-SR. But this union was very small, in 1939 it was not 
even 5,000 members. When, after the war, militants claiming the 
heritage of the CGT-SR wanted to reconstitute the organization, 
naming it CNT, they committed incredible tactical errors. There 
are also anarchist bureaucrats. 

At the international level, the IWA had one large union, the 
CNT, but the other members were smaller and could not compete 
with the communist Red International of Labor Unions. 

R.B., January 2021 

(I am aware that what I am saying here relates to a context that 
is familiar to me — France — and may have no relevance elsewhere.) 


Response: Since J wrote the statement RB quotes above, I thought I 
would respond to his letter. When I referred to repression and domesti- 
cation as being the reason for the decline of anarcho-syndicalism from 
its peak in the 1920s and 1930s, I was referring to a two-pronged 
attack made by capitalist states on all the revolutionary syndicalist 
unions. Repression alone would not have been successful. Unions 
have always suffered from employer and state violence, but without 
diverting workers discontent into safe forms of expressing their griev- 
ances, it only reinforced the revolutionary movement. Therefore, what 
evolved in all the capitalist states was a system of labor regulation that 
provided some protection for unions, as long as the unions agreed to 
restrictions on direct action and to bargain through legal representatives. 
This policy is in contradiction to what revolutionary syndicalism or 
anarcho-syndicalism is all about. And it not only provides an excuse 
for employers to not negotiate with revolutionary unions, as well as for 
the state to break their strikes, but it also provides the reformist unions 
with an advantage in recruiting new members. 

Domestication is not to be confused with bureaucracy, although 
creating a bureaucracy is one of its effects. Just as parliamentary action 
creates a class of political leaders that dominates the socialist parties, 
government union recognition creates a class of political leaders within 
the union that dominates the rank and file. (And yes, calling oneself 
an anarchist does not make one immune to becoming a bureaucrat, as 
we saw in the Spanish Civil War and Revolution.) Nor is domestica- 


tion only a problem with the union leadership, it also affects the rank 
and file. It creates among the union membership the delusion that 
improvements can be won from the employer without a struggle, that 
it is just a matter of skillful bargaining best left to union professionals 
and lawyers. What these union members forget is that even the best 
negotiators cant win improvements without the threat to the employer 
of strikes or other job actions. This power is in the hands of the workers, 
not in the words of even the most efficient union professionals. 

Domestication, however, cant work without selective repression 
of the revolutionary unions. The Spanish CNT was destroyed in the 
Civil War. The IWW was suppressed in the midst of pro-war hysteria 
by the Wilson regime in the United States. The FAUD and USI were 
destroyed by Fascist regimes in Germany and Italy respectively. Only 
small revolutionary unions were left in Sweden and France. After 
World War II governments took active measure to make sure these 
unions did not revive, aided by the reformist unions who raided their 
organizing efforts. The lesson for workers was: obey the labor laws or 
we will crush your unions. 

There were several reasons why anarcho-syndicalism did not bounce 
back: 1) the scarcity of shop floor militants after the war, 2) the post- 
war economic boom and promotion of consumerism, 3) the dominance 
of the reformist unions that grew under the domestication policy, and 
4) the relative isolation of the various parts of the old international 
that hampered the movement from developing a strategy to counter 
domestication. In my brief post I only referenced neo-liberalism as a 
changed circumstance, since the reversion of capitalist states to cut- 
ting living standards makes domestication less likely to work. This is 
creating a return to worker militancy that may offer our movement 
new opportunities. However, these opportunities will be lost ifanarcho- 
syndicalists do not start working together. It does not help that we now 
have three “IWAs” who do not even talk with each other. — Jeff Stein 


More Reviews, Please 
Wayne Price’s review of Piketty finally put a fine point on what I 
felt was missing from his works. Piketty seems like Graeber without 
the author pizzazz. Ridhamin Balaji’s review of The Jakarta Method 
gave me a good reason to purchase the book. Please, more reviews 
of “mainstream” books. 


SK, Reading 


Farewell, Fellow Worker: Anne Feeney 
Labor folksinger Anne Feeney, who was part of the 2015 Joe Hill 
Road Show marking the centenary of the judicial murder of the 
IWW songwriter and organizer, has died of Covid-19 at age 69. 
Feeney was a lifelong activist, acommitment reflected in her songs. 

After working 12 years as a trial attorney, Feeney dedicated 
herself to music — performing on picket lines and in union halls 
around the world. Her albums include “Have You Been to Jail for 
Justice,” “Dump the Bosses Off Your Back” and “Union Maid.” 
She served a term as president of the Pittsburgh Musicians Union, 
and was also a member of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
She died February 3, 2021, and is buried near Mother Jones in the 
Union Miners Cemetery in Mount Olive, Illinois. 


Syndicalism.org 
A new web site collects a wide variety of English-language texts 
— both primary documents and historical analyses — from (and 
about) the syndicalist movement. https://syndicalism.org/about 
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A Planet to Win: Why We Need a Green New Deal “An 
excellent orientation to the ecological crisis we face and the Green 
New Deal that is the necessary start of our response. This book 
puts its finger right on the pulse of our moment.” — Kim Stanley 


Robinson, author of New York 2140 $19.95 


Wobblies: A Graphic History of the WW edited by Paul 
Buhle & Nicole Schulman. Peter Kuper, Harvey Pekar, Seth Tob- 
ocman and others tell the [WW’s history in vignettes portraying 


many struggles drawn from the union's first 100 years. $22.50 
From the Folks Who Brought You the Weekend by Priscilla Murolo and AB Chitty (Joe Sacco 


illustrator) The most comprehensive history of the American labor movement now available. 2nd ed., $10 


Rebel Voices Joyce Kornbluh’s anthology of IWW 
writings includes history, fiction, art, poetry and 
more from six decades of the Wobbly press. PM 
Press edition, $15, paper. 

The Industrial Workers of the World: Its 
First 100 Years. The IWW’s official history, com- 
pact & comprehensive, with notes for research. $19 
Oil, Wheat & Wobblies: The WW in Okla- 
homa, 1905-1930. Nigel Sellars shows Wobbly 
organizing in practice, ordinary workers transform- 
ing their conditions and wresting some measure of 
control over and dignity in their lives. $15, hc 
Direct Action & Sabotage PM Press reissue of 
three classic WW pamphlets by Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, Walker C. Smith and William Trautmann; 
introduced by Salvatore Salerno: 116 pp., $9 

Joe Hill: The Man Who Never Died William 
Adler meticulously examines Hill’s life and judicial 
murder, proving he was railroaded by prosecu- 

tors. Hill’s sardonic, resilient voice of protest left a 
powerful influence. $11 

The Letters of Joe Hill 2015 Centenary Edition 
includes all his songs & writings. $11.95 


Joe Hill, The WW & The Making of a 
Workingclass Counterculture Franklin Rose- 
mont reflects on his life & legacy. 639 pp, $16 
The Wobblies In Their Heyday Eric Chester 
argues the WW militant strikes during World War 
I drastically curtailed production in key industries, 
prompting coordinated repression. $19.95 

Yours for Industrial Freedom Chester's anthol- 
ogy of IWW documents seized by the feds. $18.95 


Left of the Left: My Memories of Sam Dol- 
goff. Memoir by his son, Anatole. Sam and his 
wife Esther were at the center of US anarchism for 
70 years. Recalls a lost NYC and the blurred lines 
dividing proletarian and intellectual culture. $22 
Radical Unionism: The Rise and Fall of Rev- 
olutionary Syndicalism. Ralph Darlington 
explores the international syndicalist movement in 
the first decades of the 20th century, looking par- 
ticularly at France, Spain, Italy, the United States, 
Britain & Ireland. $12 


deceived 
that the 
rich will 
permit you 


to vote 
away their 
wealth. 
-Lucy | 
Parsons 


Lucy Parsons, Mikhail Bakunin, 4-Hour Day, 


Joe Hill buttons $5 for five, mix and match 
Black & Red enamel star pin $3.50 


The New Rank and File Alice & Staughton Lynd interview working-class organizers facing the challenges 
of a new economy with determination and creativity. Oral histories from Guatemala, Palestine, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, Canada, and the U.S. The introduction focuses on solidarity unionism. 288 pp, $10 

Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution Petr Kropotkin. Still ground-breaking a century after. $9.95 


Anarchy in Action Colin Ward argues the seeds of an anarchist society are everywhere around us. 2nd ed. $9.95 


Voices of the Paris Commune Editor Mitchell 
Abidor draws from the Commune'’s newspaper and 
participants for a first-hand account. $9 
Malatesta: Life and Ideas Vernon Richards, ed. An 
accessible overview to this important anarchist activist 
and theorist, active on three continents. $12 

The CNT in the Spanish Revolution Volume 1, 
written by José Peirats, a life-long CNT member who 
participated in the events he chronicles. 399 pp., $12 
The Revolution & the Civil War in Spain Reis- 
sue of Pierre Broué & Emile Témine’s classic history, 
one of the first to acknowledge the effort at revolution 
in the midst of the war against the fascist coup. $20 
Anarchist Organization: History of the FAI 
Juan Gomez Casas was active in the Libertarian Youth 
during the Spanish Revolution, and served 15 years in 
prison as a result of his underground resistance to the 
Franco dictatorship. The first English-language history 
of the Iberian Anarchist Federation. $12 

Anarchy! An Anthology of Emma Goldman's 
Mother Earth. Expanded edition, P. Glassgold, ed. 
Articles on anarchism, women’s rights, class war, 
civil liberties and war & peace. $15 

Emma Goldman: A Documentary History Candace 
Falk, ed. Two gorgeous hardcover volumes cover 1890 
- 1909 in 1,237 pages. Articles, letters, lectures, police 
reports, etc. $45 for the set (US only) 

Emma Goldman: Revolution as a Way of Life 
Vivian Gornick’s short bio focuses on the intersec- 
tion between ideas and how she lived her life. $9 


Anarchist Voices: Oral History of Anarchism 
in America. 180 interviews by Paul Avrich; a pro- 
file of our movement from those who made it. $14 
Wildcat Anarchist Comics by Donald Rooum, 
from the pages of Freedom. Full color. $9, paper 
Words ofa Rebel Peter Kropotkin’s first book, col- 
lecting articles written for the anarchist press. $10 
Gustav Landauer: Revolution & Other 
Writings First comprehensive collection in 
English. German police described Landauer as “the 
most important agitator of the radical and revolu- 
tionary movement in the entire country.” He was 
killed by soldiers crushing the Bavarian Council 
—an attempt to realize libertarian socialism in the 
aftermath of the first World War. 352 pp, $14 

The Anarchist Turn Papers from an academic con- 
ference explore feminism, politics and struggles. $12 


Post-Anarchism: A Reader Duane Rouselle & 
Siireyyya Evren, eds. Post-al politics are all the rage; 
this seeks to synthesize anarchism & post-modern- 
ism. Useful intro to a dubious enterprise. $12 
Mexican Workers and the State Norman Caul- 
field examines the syndicalist legacy from the Revolu- 
tion and the [WW through NAFTA. $12 hardcover 
Alexander Berkman’s The Blast! Facsimile 
reprint of all 29 issues of the important American 
class-struggle anarchist periodical, published 1916- 
1917, when it was stopped by imprisonment and 
deportation. $10 

The Irrational in Politics Maurice Brinton $8 — 
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